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CYANOPATHIA CUTANEA, 


FXTRAORDINARY CASE OF THE MORBID 
TRANSPIRATION OF BLUE COLOURING MAT- 
TER THROUGH THE SKIN. 


By Dr, C. Bittarp, of Angers. 

Tne following case will be found well 
worthy the attention of our scientific medi- 
cal readers. The morbid secretion, so well 
described by Dr. Billard, is, we believe, 
not quite so rare as that author supposes. 
A curious occurrence, which we some- 
time since witnessed, tends at any rate to 
corroborate this opinion, and to induce us 
to lay the subject more pr 
the profession. A gentleman was affected 
with periostitis of the right tibia, and had, 
besides other remedies, a blister applied to 
the pained part. One morning, on remov- 
ing the dressing of dry lint, he was as- 
tonished at perceiving the water in the 
basin into which the lint was thrown, as- 
sume a fine blue colour. At the next dress- 
ing the same circumstance was observed, 
anda blue tinge was also remarked op the 
sore. Having been furnished with some 
ounces of the coloured water, we subjected 
it to a numerous train of experiments, but, 
we frankly confess, with no further satis- 
factory results than the ascertaining that the 
colour did not depend on any combination 
of cyanogen with iron, or the other metals 
which afford blue-coloured substances. Some 
of this fluid having been preserved, we, on 
the receipt of Dr. Billard’s paper, again sub- 
jected it toa chemical examination, and now 
tind that the periostitic secretion is possess- 
ed of precisely the same chemical proper- 
ties as the principle that Dr, Lillard de- 
scribes. We shall be happy to receive any 
information on the subject which our 
readers may be enabled to supply. 
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Tur unusual cases which occasionally 
present themselves to scientific observ- 
ers, should less excite surprise than a 
desire for a thorough investigation of the 
causes by which these strange events are 
induced. Eager to trace the reasons for all 
we see, we should endeavour to explain—if 
not perfectly, at least in a probable manner 
—the facts which only excited the astonish- 
ment of our predecessors. Even although 
it may not be permitted to us to penetrate 
the intimate nature of every-thing presented 
by the study of natural philosophy, we 
should at least keep accurate records of all 
the curious and novel phenomena which 
may one day serve for the perfection of 
science. 

Under these impressions I proceed to 
publish briefly the subjoined case :-— 

Victoria Russard, a full-grown girl, wtat. 
16, native of Corzi, department of the Maine 
and Loire, was presented to me for my opi- 
nion on the 23d April, 1831, by M. Hervé, 
of Villeveque. Her face, neck, and upper 
part of the chest, was of a beautiful blue 
colour, especially remarkable on the fore- 
head, the alw nasi, and about the mouth. 
When her person was wiped with a white 
handkerchief, it was stained by the blue 
matter, and the skin was left clean and 
white; the lips were of vermilion tint, 
the pulse regular and natural, the strength 
and appetite indicative of perfect health. 
The only morbid symptom she exhibited 
was a dry cough, but there was no rale, no 
dulness on percussion, no aberration from 
the natural phenomena of the heart, at least 
as far as auscultation and percussion could 
demonstrate. ‘Iwo years had elapsed since 
her first menstruation, which since conti- 
nued to observe the regular periods. She 
followed the employment of « laundress, 
and from the commencement of this pursuit 
she began to perceive her eyelids dark and 
blue, and that this colour disapprared when 
she went into the open air. Any unusual 
increase of temperature remarkably aug- 
mented the blue secretion. 

The coloration, however, made no pro- 
gress till the end of last May, when the 
entire forelead and tace became remarkubly 
blue; the dry cough increased, and some 
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sanguinolent expectoration, and at length | 


hematemesis supervened. The menstrual 
function still was regularly performed. The 
patient was bled, and a blister applied to 
the arm without relief. 

When I first saw this young woman, I 
imagined that the blueness was independ- 
ent of any organic disease of the heart ; and | 
as the blue matter was secreted on the sur- 
face of the skin, which on its removal re- 
mained free from any stain, I deemed the 
secretion to depend entirely on an altered 
cutaneous transpiration. This diagnosis 
once established, I still found myself much 
embuarrassed in the indications of treatment, 
and I at length ventured to advise the medi- 
cines, which, by their direct action on the 
skin, might induce some favourable modi- 
fication in the disordered functions of that 
organ, With this view I prescribed six 
grains of flour of sulphur daily, and half 
an ounce of sarsaparilia root in decoction in 
a pint of water. 

Far from any success being thus occa- 
sioned in twelve days, abundant sweating 
ensued. The blue colour greatly increased. 
The forehead, the face, the neck, the chest, 
and the belly, became of a deep azure hue, 
which extended itself in clouds, grew pale 
or deep, according to the degree of accele- 
ration or retardation in the cutaneous cir- 
culation ; for example, when she was ques- 
tioned on any delicate matter, instead of 
blushing she became quite blue. In fact 
the shades of the chameleon were not more 
sudden in their appearance. It is remark- 
able that the anterior surface alone of the 
face, trunk, the shoulders, arms, and thighs, 
were susceptible of the tingeing, while the 
posterior surfaces remained free. The pa- 
tient’s linen was stained blue. The scleretic 
coat, the nails, scalp, and concha of the ear, 
preserved their ordinary colour; the mu- 
cous membrane of the cheeks was rather 
pale, the tongue usually furred. There was 
no perceptible febrile movement. 

Fifteen days after the first consultation, 
I again saw the patient. The blue colour 
was again increased ; the cough stronger ; no 
feverishness, but the urine had been so 
suppressed for six days, that for three days 
she had scarcely passed a single drop. 
Notwithstanding this suppression, she en- 
dured none of the accidents it ordinarily 
occasions, such as swelling of the abdomen, 
hypogastric pain, edema of the ancles, Kc. 
Every night there was profuse diaphoresis ; 
some bloody sputa had recently been ex- 
pectorated, for which she was bled in the 
arm. The blood exhibited no appreciable 
alteration from the healthy state. 

I separated a considerable quantity of 
the blue matter from the skin by means of 
oil, it baving resisted the action of water 
and vinegar. M, Cadot, an able and dis- 
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tinguished pharmaceutist, subjected it to 
the following chemical examination :— 


ANALYSIS OF THE BLUE MATTER. 
The blue matter was readily soluble in 
alcohol, sp. gr. 36; in sulphuric ether it 
was still more soluble, and the blue tine- 


| ture thus obtained, when allowed to eva- 


porate spontaneously in a capsule, left a 
blue solid residuum of variable depths of 
colour. 

If instead of allowing the etherial sola- 
tion to evaporate in a capsule with a broad 
surface, it be introduced into a tube open at 
one end, the evaporation is much more 
tardy, and the blue colour disappears long 
before the total evaporation of the liquid. 
A few drops of ammonia poured into the 
remaining ether, caused a deposition of 
white flake. The weak acids had little ac- 
tion on linen stained with the blue sub- 
stance. Concentrated muriatic acid pro- 
duced no change in it; concentrated nitric 
acid destroyed it. Strong sulphuric acid 
caused a brown mark, which on washing 
disappeared, a solution devoid of colour be- 
ing produced. 

Slightly alkaline water readily decolor- 
ized the stained linen when warmed ; red 
oxyde of mercury, suspended in water, 
produced the same effect. The separation 
of the potash or mercury by stronger acids, 
did not restore the blue colour. ‘Lhe colour 
was also effectually destroyed by liquid or 
gaseous chlorine. 


Examination of the Blue Residuum from the 
evaporation of the Ethereal Tincture. 


Water, alcohol, ether, potassa, the weak 
acids, muriatic and strong nitric acids, acted 
in the same matter as already described. 

Concentrated sulpburie acid first gave a 
yellow fawn colour, brown streaks then ap- 
peared, and eventually the colour entirely 
disappeared. When the acids were satu- 
rated by alkalies, the blue colour was not 
restored, 

The colour was also destroyed by heat, 
and the residual matter was of a fawn tint ; 
unsized paper was stained, but not pene- 
trated by it. The absence of iron was sa- 
tisfactorily proved. 

The patient’s sweat was slightly acid, 
the urine strongly so. 

The ‘preceding experiments are, doubt- 
less, insufficient to denote the precise na- 
ture of this singular production, It has not 
the properties of the cynourine found by M. 
Braconnot in a specimen of blue urine, and 
one of the most remarkable characters of 
which is thus described :~—** It unites with 
acids like the weaker alkalies, and forms 
combinations of a brown colour, when the 
acid is in neutral proportions, and of amag- 
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nificent carmine red, when the acid is in 
excess.”” In M. Cadot’s experiments, no 
such effect was produced. Again, the blue 
matter is not a compound of cyanogen and 
iron. It still, therefore, remains desirable, 
that it should be subjected to a more exten- 
sive series of experiments than the minute 
quantity in our possession enabled us to per- 
form. 

From one of these experiments, how- 
ever, L have been enabled to derive a satis- 
factory therapeutic conclusion. 


blanched, water weakly impregnated with 
alkali was the most harmless, and 1] conse- 
quently determined on subjecting the pa- 
tient to the influence of the bicarbonate of 
soda, dissolved in an infusion of orange 
flowers, and in doses of from six to eigh- 
teen grains daily, Whether it be that this 
medicine acted as a diuretic, or that it ex- 
erted a chemical action on the blue matter, 
the desired result of the diminution of the 
morbid secretion was nevertheless obtained, 
and in twelve days the trunk was completely 
blanched, and there only remained a slightly 
blue tint around the eyes, the ala nasi, and 


Of all the | 
reagents employed, by which the colour was | 
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|It is true, I should add, that in order to 
preserve the serum it was mixed with sul- 
phuric ether, which might have been acid, 
and thus neutralised the soda naturally pre- 
sent in the serum. 
Since then the patient has vomited blood, 
; and on examination it was found to contain 
traces of the blue matter. The same sub- 
stance was also remarked in blood effused 
by epistaxis from the nose, It is needless 
lagain to enumerate the gradual improve- 
ment which has taken place in this patient's 
condition, suffice it to say that her circula- 
tory and digestive and sexual functions are 
now naturally performed, and that whether 
by the influence of the treatment, or the 
operation of chance, most remarkable im- 
provement has taken place in her condition, 
Conclusions. —This species of cyanosis is, 
L believe, unexampled in the records of 


| medicine, this colouring matter here being 
| widely different from the blueness of aneu- 


rismatic patients, or the greenness which 
sometimes is seen on stained linen. The 


| disease seems to me proper to be placed 
} amongst the alterations of the fluids; it is 


a kind of efflorescence, which removed 


the forehead. The urine became more co- | leaves the subjacent skin white ; it is con- 
pious, and was freely passed ; the diapho- | sequently an alteration of the cutaneous 


resis less abundant; the appetite better ; 
the patient's strength and spirits improved ; 
the dry cough still continued, accompanied 
by a few bloody sputa. As I had observed 
that olive oil removed the blue colour, | 
advised the patient to wash her face with 
it every morning. 

During the first month which followed 
this improvement, she continually became 
less blue. In that time she took one ounce 


transpiration. 

Between the intensity of this morbid phe- 
nomenon and the suppression of the urinary 
secretion, there is a relation which is ex- 
plained readily by the natural sympathies 
between the cutaneous and renal secretion. 
The appearance of the blue substance in the 
sputa and vomited matters | would also ex- 
plain on the supposition that it depended 
on & metastatic translation of the secretory 


of the bicarbonate of soda, but her urine did | action from the skin to the mucous mem- 


not become alkaline. The cutaneous per- 
spiration was less acid than before, and not 
so abundant except when she was disagree- 
ably excited or exposed to heat, and then 
her face was bedewed with sweat, and she 


branes of the stomach and lungs. The known 
sympathy between the skin and these meme 
branes lends some countenance to this opi- 
nion, 

Ihe appearance and disappearance of the 


became slightly blue. It is moreover re-| colour may be accounted for by calling to 


markable that the blueness changed its place 
irom morning to evening, and sometimes 
atfeeted the mouth, sometimes the forehead. 
At the first occurrence of the catamenia sub- 
sequent to the alkaline treatment, she be- 
came unusually oppressed, and on walking 
quickly palpitations of the heart supervened, 
but free from intermission or morbid bruit 
lhe cough also increased, she expectorated 
and vomited black blood without pain or 
effort. When the catamenia disappeared | 
and a certain quantity of blood had been | 
thrown up, she again became pale and the | 
blue colour almost entirely vanished. 

From time to time she continued to take 
the bicarbonate of soda. Having recently 


been bled, the blood submitted to chemical 


mind the alternate secretion and absorption 
carried on by the skin. Although the blood 
drawn from the arm did not contain the blue 
matter, it is probable that that fluid con- 
tained its elements. The therapeutic indi- 
cations may be collected from the effects of 
the different remedies employed in the pre- 
ceding case. 

Such are, in the present state of science, 
the only data afforded by an attentive con- 
sideration of a fact remarkable for its no- 
velty, and which, connected as it is with the 
alterations of fluids, the pathology of which 
is stil far from being ascertained, must 
necessarily partake of the obscurity and 
vagueness in which that department of 





analysis gave no peculiar result, except that 
the serum was not alkaline in the least degree. 


science is still involved.—Archives Generales 
de Médecine, Aout, 1831. 
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REMARKS 


ON THE 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
By Avena, M.D. 
(Concluded from page 43.) 


Tr need scarcely be said how much it be- 
hooves all medical men to keep in view the 
subject of the wide-spreading cholera, and 
not to suffer themselves to be led from an 
attentive consideration of all that apper- 
tains to it, by the great political questions 
which at present convulse the whole king- 
dom. 

I totally disagree with Dr. Macmichael, 
as I believe most people will, that the no- 
tion of contagion in many diseases is ‘ far 
from being natural and obvious to the mind ;” 
for, since the time that contagious proper- 
ties have been generally allowed to belong 
to certain diseases, there has been a strong 
disposition to consider this as the most na- 
tural and obvious mode of explaining the 
Spreading of other diseases. A person sees 
evidence of the transmission, mediate as 
well as immediate, of small-pox, from one 
person to another ; and, in other diseases, 
the origin of which may be involved in ob- 
scurity, he is greatly prone to assign a si- 
milar cause which may seem to reconcile 
things so satisfactorily to his mind. For 
my part, | admit thut I can more easily 
comprehend the propagation of certain epi- 
demics by contagion, than I can by any 
other means, when unaccompanied by sensible 
atmospheric changes; and if I reject con- 
tagion in cholera, it is because whatever we 
have in the shape of fair evidence, is quite 
conclusive as to the non-existence of any 
such principle. Indeed abundance of evi- 
dence now lies before the public, from va- 
rious sources, in proof of the saying of 
Fontenelle being fully applicable to the 
question of cholera—* When a thing is 
accounted for in two ways, the truth is 
usually on the side most opposed to appear- 
ances.” How well mistaken opinions as to 
contagion in cholera are illustrated in a 

phlet which has just appeared from Dr. 

Zoubkoff, of Moscow. This gentleman, it ap- 

pears, had been a firm believer in contagion, 

until the experience afforded him during 

the prevalence of the disease in that city 

proved the contrary. He tells us (p. 10), 

. that in the hespitel (Yakimanka) he saw, 
** to his great astonishment, that all the at- 

tendants, all the soldiers, handled the sick, 

supported their heads while they vomited, 

placed them in the bath, and buried the 

dead ; always without precaution, and al- 

ways without being attacked by cholera.” 

He saw that even the breath of cholera pa- 
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tients was inhaled by others with impu- 
nity ; he saw, that throughout the district 
of which he had charge, the disease did 
not spread through the crowded buildings, 
or in families where some had been attacked, 
and that exposure to exciting causes de- 
termined the attack in many instances. He 
saw all this, gives the public the benefit of 
the copious notes which he made of details 
as to persons, places, &c., and now ridi- 
cules the idea of contagion in cholera. 
Grant to the advocates of contagion in cho- 
lera but all the data they require, and they 
will afterwards prove every disease which 
can be mentioned to be contagious. Hun- 
dreds of people, we will say, for instance, 
come daily from a sickly district to a healthy 
one, and yet no disease for some time ap- 
pears; but at last an ‘‘ inexplicable condi- 
| tion of the air,” and ‘ not appreciable by 
any of our senses ”’ (admitted by Dr. Mac- 
michael and others as liable to occur, but 
only in aid of contagion), takes place ; cases 
begin to appear about a particular day, and 
nothing is now more easy than to make out 
details of arrivals, there being a wide field 
for selection ; and even how individuals had 
spoken to persons subsequently attacked— 
had stopped at their doors—had passed 
| their houses, Xc.: causation is at once con- 
| nected with antecedence, at least for atime, 
| by the people at large, who see their go- 
| vernment putting on cordons and quaran- 
tines, and the most vague public rumour 
becomes an assumed fact. We even find, 
as may be seen in the quotation given from 
Dr. Walker's report, that contagionists are 
driven to the ‘“* somehow-or other” mode 
of the introduction of cholera by individuals ; 
so that it may be deplored, with respect to 
this disease, in the words of Bacon, that 
** men of learning are too frequently led, 
from ignorance or credulity, to avail them- 
selves of mere rumours or whispers of ex- 
perience as confirmation, and sometimes as 
the very ground-work, of their philosophy, 
ascribing to them the same authority as if 
they rested upon legitimate testimony. 
Like to a government which should regu- 
late its measures, not by official information 
of its accredited ambassadors, but by the 
gossipings of newsmongers in the streets. 
Such, in truth, is the manner in which the 
interests of philosophy, as far as experience 
is concerned, have hitherto been adminis- 
tered. Nothing is to be found which has 
been duly investigated,—nothing which hus 
been verified by a careful examination of 
proof.”” 

In their efforts to make out their case, 
there would seem to be no end to the con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies into which 
the advocates of contagion in cholera are 
led. At one moment we are required to be- 
lieve that the disease may be transmitted 
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through the medium of an unpurified letter, ! dividual attacked with cholera. It was be- 
over Seas and continents, to individuals re-| lieved at one time that the disease first 
siding in countries widely differing in cli-| showed itself on the 17th of September ; 
mate, while, in the next, we are told—re- | afterwards the 15th was fixed upon, and at 
garding the numberless instances of persons | last persons went so far back as August 
of all habits who remain unattacked though | and July.” As this gentleman had been a 
in close contact with the diseased—that the contagionist, occupied a very responsible 
constitution of the atmosphere necessary for | situation during the Moscow epidemic, and 
the germination of the contagion is not pre- | quotes time and place in support of his as- 
sent; and this, although we see the disease | sertions, I consider his memoir more worthy 
attacking all indiscriminately, those who | of translation than fifty of your Keraudrens. 
are not near the sick as well as those who Respecting those my sterious visitations 
are, at a very short distance, as on the oppo- | which from time to time afflict mankind, it 
site side of a ravine, of a rivulet, of a bar- | may be stated that we have a remarkable 
rack, or even of aroad. They assume that! instance in the *‘ dandy” or ‘‘ dangy” dis- 
wherever the disease appears, three causes ease of the West India islands, which, of 
must be in operation—contagion—peculiar late years, has attracted the notice of the 
states of atmosphere (heat now clearly | profession as being quite a new malady, 
proved not essential, as at one time be- though nobody, as far as I am aware of, has 
lieved )—and susceptibility in the habit of | ever ‘stated it to have been an imported one. 

the individual. However unphilosophical| We find also that within the last three 
it is held to be to multiply causes, the ad- ‘years a disease, quite novel in its charac- 
vocates of contagion are not likely to re-| ters, has been ve ry prevalent in the neigh- 
duce the number, as this would at once} bourhood of Paris. It has proved fatal in 
cramp them in their pleadings before a| many instances, and the physicians, unable 
court where sophistry is not always quickly | to assign it a place under the head of pre- 
detected. Those who see irresistible mo-| viously-described disease, have been ob- 
tives for dismissing all idea of contagion, | liged to invent the term ** Aerodynia” for it. 

look, on the contrary, for the production|! am not aware that even M. Pariset, the 
of cholera, to sources, admitted from re-| medical chief of quarantine in France, ever 
mote times to have a powerful influence on | supposed this disease to have been imported, 
our systems, though invisible—though not | and to this hour the cause of its appearance 
to be detected by the ingenuity of man, and | remains in as much obscurity among the Sa- 
though proved to exist only by their effects.| vans of Paris, as that of the epide mic 

Many who do not believe that cholera | cholera. 

can be propagated by contagion under| Considering all the evidence on the sub- 
ordimary circumstances, have still a strong | ject of cholera in India, in Russia, Prussia, 
impression that by crowding patients to-| and Austria, one can scarcely suppress his 
wether, as in hospitals er in a ship, the| indignation on perceiving that Dr. Mac- 
disease may acquire contagious properties. | michael (p. 31 of his pamphlet) insinuates 
Now we find that when the experimentum | that the spreading of the disease in Europe 
crucis of extensive experience is contrasted | has been owing to the views of the subject 
with the feasibility of this, cholera, like taken by the medical men of India. 

ague, has not been rendered one bit more | In turning now more particularly to the 
contagious by crowding patients together) work, or rather compilation, of Dr. Bisset 
than it has been shown to be under other| Hawkins, let us see whether we cannot dis- 
circumstances. We do not require to be|cover among what he terms ‘marks of 
told that placing many persons together in| haste’ in getting it up for ‘‘the curiosity 
ill-ventilated places, ‘whether they labour | of the public’ (curiosity, Dr. Hawkins !), 
under ague, or catarrh, or rheumatism, or | some omissions of a very important nature 
cholera, as well as where no disease at all | on the subject of a disease respecting which 
exists among them, as in the Calcutta| we presume he wished to enlighten the 
black-hole affair, and other instances which | public. And first, glancing back to cholera 
might be quoted, fever, of a malignant} in the Mauritius, Dr. Hawkins might, bad 

form, is likely to be the consequence, but | he not been so pressed for time, have re- 

assuredly not ague, or catarrh, or rheuma-| ferred to the appearance of cholera in 1829, 
tism, or cholera. On this point we are|at Grandport in that island; when, as duly 

furnished with details by Dr. Zoubkoff, of | and officially ascertained, it could not be a 
Moscow, in addition to the many previously | question of importation by any ship what- 

on record. It may be here mentioned that,|ever. The facility with which he supplies 
on a point which I have already referred | us with “ facts,’’—the false facts reprobated 

to, this gentleman says (p. 43), “‘ I shall| by Bacon, and said by Cullen to produce 
merely observe that at Moscow, where the| more mischief in our profession than false 
potice are remarked for their activity » they | theories—is quite surprising ; he tells us, 
canuot yet ascertain who was the first in- point blank (p, 31), speaking of India, that 
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«« when cholera is once established in a 
marching regiment, it continues its course 
in spite of change of position, food, or other 
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crossed the clear stream of the Bitwah, 
and upon its high and dry banks at Erich 
| soon got rid of the pestilence, and met with 


circumstances”! Never did a medical man! returning health.” Now just fancy epi- 
make an assertion more unpardonable, espe- | demic cholera a disease transmissible by 
cially if he applies the term marching regi- | “susceptible articles,”’ and what an inexhaus- 
ment as it is usually applied. But we have tible stock must this large army, with its 
him distinct enough as to change of position. | thousands of followers, have long carried 
Dr. Hawkins leads us to suppose that he| about with them! Against the above his- 
has examined the India reports on cho-/ torical fact men of ingenuity may advance 
tera. What then are we to think when we | what they please, There is no doubt that, 
find in that for Bengal the following most | in the above instance, severe cases of cho- 
interesting and conclusive statements ever |lera occurred during the move, the poison 
placed on record? Respecting the Grand taken into the system on the inauspicious 
Army under the Marquis of Hastings, con-|spot not having produced its effects at 
sisting of 11,500 fighting men, and encamp- | once ; it is needless to point out what occurs 
ed in November 1817 on the banks of the | in this respect in remittent and intermittent 
Sinde, the official report states that the dis-| fevers. ‘The India reports furnish further 
ease ‘* as it were in an instant gained fresh | evidence of mere removal producing health, 
Vigour, and at once burst forth with irre- | where cholera had previously existed. Mr, 
sistible violence in every direction. Un-| Bell, a gentleman who had served in India, 
subjected to the laws of contact, and proxi-|and who has lately written upon the dis- 


mity of situation, whieh had been observed 
to mark and retard the course of other pes- 
tilences, it surpassed the plague in the 
width of its range, and outstripped the most 
fatal diseases hitherto known, in the de- 
Structive rapidity of its progress. Pre- 


ease, * informs us (p. 84), that ‘ removing 
lacamp a few miles, has frequently put an 
entire and immediate stop to the occurrence 
of new cases; and when the disease pre- 
vailed destructively in a village, the natives 
| often got rid of it by deserting their houses 





! 


viously to the 14th it had overspread every | for atime, though in doing so they neces- 
part of the camp, sparing neither sex nor | sarily exposed themselves to many discome 
age, in the undistinguishing virulence of its | forts, which, ceteris paribus, we should be 
attacks.”—‘* From the 14th to the 20th or!inclined to consider exciting causes of an 
22d, the mortality had become so general | infectious or contagious epidemic.”” We 
us to depress the stoutest spirits. The sick even find that troops have, as it may be 
were already so numerous, and still pouring | said, owt-marched the disease, or rather the 
in so quickly from every quarter, that the | cause of the disease ; that is, moved with 
medical men, although nicht and day at| rapidity over an extensive surface where 








their posts, were no longer able to adminis- 
ter to their necessities. The whole camp 
then put on the appearance of a hospital. 
The noise and bustle almost inseparable 
from the intercourse of large bodies of peo- 
ple had nearly subsided. Nothing was to 
be seen but individuals anxiously hurrying 
from one division of a camp to another, to 
inquire after the fate of their dead or dying 
companions, and melancholy groups of na- 
tives bearing the biers of their departed 
relatives to the river. At length even this 
consolation was denied tothem, for the mor- 
tality latterly became so great that there 
was neither time nor hands to carry off the 
bodies, which were then thrown into the 
neighbouring ravines, or hastily committed 
to the earth on the spots on which they had 
expired.” Let us now inquire how this 
appalling mortality was arrested ;—the re- 
port goes on to inform us:—‘* It was clear 
that such a frightful state of things could not 
last long, and that unless some immediate 
check were given to the disorder, it must 
soon depopulute the camp. It was therefore 
wisely determined by the Commander-in- 
chief to move in search of a heaithier soil and 


of purer air,” which they found when they 


the atmosphere was impure, and thereby 
escaped—on the principle that travellers 
are in the habit of passing as quickly as 
| they can, across the pontine marshes. Mr. 
| Bell says, “In July, 1819, I marched from 
; Madras in medica] charge of a large party of 
| young officers who had just arrived in India, 
jand who were on their way to join regi- 
ments iu the interior of the country, There 
was also a detachment of Sepoys, and the 
usual number of attendants and camp- 
followers of such a party in India. The 
cholera prevailed at Madras when we left 
it. Until the 5th day’s march (fifty miles 
from Madras) no cases of the disease 
occurred. On that day several of the part 

were attacked on the line of march ; i 
during the next three stages, we continued 
to have additional cases. Cholera prevailed 
in the country through which we were pass- 
ing. In consultation with the commanding 
officer of the detachment, it was determined 








* This is by far the best work yet published in Eng- 
land on the cholera, but it is to be regretted that the 
author has not alluded to the works of gentlemen 
who have a priority of claim to some of the opinions 
he has published ; I think that, in particular, Mr. 
Orton’s book, printed in India, should have been 
noticed, 
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PARTICULAR COURSES OF THE CHOLERA. 11 





that we should leave the disease behind us ; | the country. Moreover, travellers have su- 
and as we were informed that the country peradded to the remote cause of the disease, 
beyond the Ghauts was free from it, we fatigue and road discomforts, which are not 
marched, without a halt, until we reached trifling in a country where there are neither 
the high table land of Mysore. The conse-_ |inns nor carriages.” (p. 89.) Cholera only 
quence was, that we left the disease at attacks a certain proportion of a population, 
Vellore, 87 miles from Madras, and we had | and is it wonderful that we should h hear more 
none of it until we had marched 70 miles! of an epidemic on high roads, where the 
further (seven stages), when we again found | population is greatest! High roads too are 
it at one of our appointed places of encamp- often along the course of rivers; and is 
ment; but our camp was, in consequence, |there not some reason for believing, that 
pushed on a few miles, and only one case, | there is often along the course of rivers, 
a fatal one, occurred in the detachment : | whether navigable or not, certain conditions 
the man was attacked on the line of|of the atmosphere unfavourable to health? 

march. We again left the disease, and} When Dr. Hawkins stated, as we find at 
were free from it during the next 115| page 131 he has done, that where the in- 
miles of travelling ; we then had it during | habitants of certain hilly ranges in India 
three stages, and found m: any villages de- escaped the disease, “ these have been 
serted, We once more left it, and reached | said to have interdicted all intercourse with 
our journey’s end, 260 miles further, with- | the people below,” he should have quoted 
out again meeting it. Thus, in a jour-|some respectable authority, for otherwise 
ney of 560 miles, this detachment was ex- | should we unhappily be visited by this dis- 
posed to, and left the disease behind it, | ease, the people of our plains may one day 
four different times; and on none of those | wage an unjust war against the sturdy High- 
oecasions did a single case occur beyond | landers or Welsh mountaineers. Little do 

















the tainted spots.’ 
Hawkins ! 
kins have written his curious book? Hear 
Mr. Bell in respect to the common error of 
the disease following high roads and navi- 
gable rivers only:—‘* I have known the 
disease to prevail for several weeks at a 
village in the Southern Mahratta country, 
within a few miles of the principal station 
of the district, and then leave that division 
of the country entirely; or, perhaps, cases 
would occur at some distant point. In 
travelling on circuit with the Judge of that 
district, [ have found the disease prevailing 
destructively in a small and secluded vil- 
lage, while no cases were reported from 
any other part of the district.” What is 
further stated by Mr. Bell will tend to ex- 
plain why so much delusion has existed 
with regard to the progress of the disease 
being remarkably in the direction of lines 
of commerce, or great intercourse : --‘* When 
travelling on circuit, I have found the dis- 
ease prevailing in a district before any report 
had been made of the fact, notwithstanding 
the most positive orders on the subject ; and | 
am persuaded, that were any of the instances 
adduced in support of the statement under 
consideration strictly inquired into, it 
would be found that the usual apathy of the 
natives of India had prevented their notic- 
ing the existence of the disease until the 
fact was brought prominently forward by 
the presence of Europeans. I[¢ should also 
be brought to mind, that cholera asphyxia 
is not a new disease to these natives, but 
seems to be, in many places, almost endemi- 
cal, whilst it is well known that strangers, 
in such circumstances, become more obnox- 
ious to the disease than the inhabitants of 





What a lesson for Dr, | the discussers of politics dream of the high 
But for whom could Dr. Haw- | interest of this part of the cholera question, 


and little can they conceive the unnecessary 
afflictions which the doctrine of the conta- 
gionists are calculated to bring on the na- 
tion. Letno part of the public suppose for 
a moment that this is a question concerning 
medical men more than it does the public. 
This is absurd; all are very deeply con- 
cerned, the heads of families more espe- 
cially so. 

We see that tle identity of the Eurgpean 
and Indian epidemic cholera is admitted on 
all sides ; we have abundant proof that what- 
ever can be said as to the progress of the 
disease, its anomalies, Xc., in the former 
country, have been also noted respecting it 
in the latter; and Dr. Hawkins, when he 
put forth his book, had most assuredly 
abundant materials upon which to form a 
rational opinion. It is by no small effort, 
therefore, that I can prevent all the re- 
spect due to him from evaporating, when 
he declares, at page 165, that ‘* the disease 
in India was probably communicable from 
person to person, and that in Europe it hes 
undeniably proved so.” But Dr. Hawkins 
is a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
and we must not press this point further 
than to wish others to recollect, that he haa 
told us that he drew up his book in haste ; 
and, moreover, that he wished to gratify 
the curiosity of the public. The Riga story 
about the hemp and the fifteen labourers 1 
shall leave in good hands, the British Con- 
sul's at that city, who was required to draw 
up, for his government, a statement of the 
progress, &c. of the cholera there, of which 
the following is an extract :— 

“« The fact of non-contagion seems deter- 
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mined, as far as a question can be so which 


The strongest possible proof is, the circum- 
Stance, that not one of the persons employed 
in removing the dead bodies (which is done 
without any precaution) has been taken ill. 
The statement of fifteen labourers being at- 


ALPHA ON THE CHOLERA. 








«¢ Numerous instances could be produced 


must rest solely upon negative evidence. | of persons in perfect health, some of whom 
|had not left their rooms since the breaking 
out of the disease, having been attacked by 
‘cholera, almost instan:aneously after having 
_impradently indulged in sour milk, cueum- 
| bers, &c. 


It is a curious circumstance, 


tacked, while opening a pack of hemp, is a| bearing on this question, that several indi- 
notorious falsehood, Some yep incline | viduals coming from Riga have died at 
i 


to the opinion, that the disease may some- 
times be caught by infection, where the 
habit of body of the individual is predis- 
posed to receive it; the majority of the 
faculty, however, maintain a contrary doc- 
trive, and the result of the hospital practice 
is in their favour. There are 78 persons 
employed in the principal hospital here ; 
of these only two have been attacked, one 
of whom was an ‘ Inspecteur de Salle,’ and 
not in immediate attendance upon the sick. 
I am assured that the other hospitals offer 
the same results, but as I cannot obtain 
equally authentic information respecting 
them, I confine myself to this statement, on 
which you may rely. On the other hand, 
in private families, several instances have 
occurred where the illness of one individual 
has been followed by that of others : but, 
generally, only where the Grst case has 
proved fatal, and the survivors have given 
way to grief and alarm. Mercenary attend- 
ants have seldom been attacked, and, as 
mental agitation is proved to be one of the 
principal agents in propagating or generat- 
ing the disease, these isolated cases are at- 
tributed to that cause rather than infection. 

‘** It is impossible to trace the origin of 





Wenden, and other parts ot Livonia, without 
a single inhabitant catcbiug the disease ; on 
the other hand, it spreads in Courland and 
on the Prussian frontier notwithstanding 
every effort to check its progress. The 
intemperance of the Russians during the 
holidays has swelled the number of fresh 
cases, the progressive diminution of which 
had previously led us to look forward to a 
speedy termination of the calamity.” This 
is a pretty fair specimen of the undeniable 
manner in which cholera is proved to be 
contagious in Europe, and we shall, for the 
present, leave Dr. Hawkins in possession 
of the full enjoyment of such proofs. 

Respecting cholera in this country, a 
case has proved fatal here since my last, 
but regarding which I shall at present 
Say no more, Some attempt was made at 
Sunderland, to establish that, in the case 
which I mentioned in my last as having 
proved fatal there, the disease had been im- 
ported from foreign parts, but due inquiry 
having been made by the collector of the 
customs, this proved to be unfounded ; the 
man’s name was Robert Henry, a pilot ;— 
he died on the 14th of August.* 

Abroad we find that, unhappily, the cho- 


the disease to the barks; indeed it had not | lera has made its appearance at Hamburgh ; 
manifested itself at the place whence they | official information to this effect arrived 


come till after it had broken out here. | 


The nearest point infected was Schowlen 


at a distance of 200 wersts), and it appear- | 
ed simultaneously in three different places | 
at Riga, without touching the interjacent | 
The first cases were two stone- | Council had directed certain lines of cordon 


masons, working in the Petersburgh sub- | 


countr v- 


urbs, a person in the citadel, and a lady 
resident in the town. None of these per- 
sons had had the slightest communication 
with the crews of barks, or other strangers, 
and the quarter inhabited by people of that 
description was later attacked, though it 
has ultimately suffered most. 

** None of the medical men entertain the 
slightest doubt of the action of atmospheric 
influence—so many uudeuiable instances of 
the spontaneous generation of the disease 
having occurred. Ha'f the town has been 





visited by diarrhea, and the slightest devi- 
ation from the regimen now prescribed 
(consisting principally in abstinence from 
acids, fruit, beer, &c.) invariably produces 
an attack of that nature, and, generally, 
cholera: fright, and intoxication, produce 
the same effect. 








from our Consul at that place, on Tuesday 
the 11th inst. (October). The absurdity of 
cordons and quarantines is becoming daily 
more evident. By accounts from Vienna, 
dated the 26th Sept., the Imperial Aulic 


to be broken up, seeing, as is stated, that 
they were inefficacious ; and by accounts 
of the same date, the Emperor had promised 
his people not to establish cordous between 
certain states. 

We find at the close of a pamphlet on 
cholera, lately published by Mr. Searle, a 
gentleman who served in India, and who 
was in Warsaw during the greater part of 
the epidemic which prevailed there this 
year, the following words :—‘«I have only 
to add, that after all I have heard, either in 
India or in Poland, after all I have read, 
seen, or thought upon the subject, I arrive 








* Ina former letter I alladed to cases of cholera 
which appeared this year at Port-Glasgow ; I find 
that the highly interesting details of those cases 
have been just published :—they should be read by 
every-body who takes the smallest interest in the 
important questions connected with cholera, The 
London publishers are Whittaker and Co, 
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at this conclusion, that the disease is not nomena of this present period, I have 
contagious.” thought that a simple statement of fact, in- 
In confirmation of the opinion of Mr. cluding a comparison between the progress 
Searle, we have now the evidence of the of the cholera morbus and the changes 
medical commission sent by the French which are going on in our globe and its 
government to Poland. Dr. Londe, presi- atmosphere, might not be unacceptable to 
dent of that commission, arrived in Paris the reader. ‘They will tend also to remove 
some days ago. He announced to the many erroneous views of the nature, origin, 
minister in whose department the qua- and mode of propagation of cholera and 
rantine lies, as well as to M. Hély D'Vis- other prevailing epidemics, and may, by 
sel, President of the Superior Council of exciting inquiry on the part of persons 
Health, that it was proved in Poland, en- more able and better qualified than myself, 
tirely to his satisfaction, as well as to the| lead to a knowledge of the character and 
satisfaction of his five colleagues, that the causes of this important class of disease, 
cholera is not a contagious disease. more in unison with the state of science in 
The Minister at War also sent four medi- the present enlightened and improving age. 
cal men to Warsaw. Three of them have 1. The doctrine that [ have always main- 
already declared against contagion; so it tained is, that epidemics of whatever cha- 
may be presumed that the day is not far racter, including the plague itself, were 
distant when those true plagues of society, the offspring of an unhealthy state of the 
cordons and quarantines against cholera, prevailing air, and resulted from a derange- 
shall be abolished. Hear the opinion of a ment, more or less general, of the atmo- 
medical man in France, —after describing, a| sphere. 
few days ago, the quarantine and cordon 2. That this state of the atmosphere ma- 
regulations in force in that country :— nifested itself in unusual and rapid changes 
“ But what effect is to be produced by of heat and cold, in unwonted meteors, 
these extraordinary measures, this immense whirlwinds, waterspouts, fogs, and, in 
display of means, and all these obstructions short, all those phenomena which we call 
to the intercourse of communities, against atmospheric, but particularly a distribu- 
a disease not contagious; a disease propa- tion of the temperature over the surface of 
gating itself epidemically, and which no- the earth, in a manner often the reverse of 
thing has hitherto been able to arrest? ‘Lo | the usual order of things. 
increase its ravages a hundred-fold,—to| 3. That terrestrial commotions accompa- 
ruin the country, and to make the people nied these vicissitudes, particularly vol- 
revolt against measures which draw down canoes, earthquakes, the overflowing of 
on them misery and death at the same rivers and torrents from mountains, and 
time.”” What honest man would not now other signs that the changes in our globe 
wish that in this country the cholera ques- which geology proves to be always going 
tion were disposed of—in Chancery! I shall on, are taking place with an unusual degree 
merely add, that the ten medical men sent of activity and force. 
from France to Poland, for the purpose of| 4. That the epidemics which take place, 
studying the nature of cholera, have all re- | apparently in consequence of, or which at 
mained unattacked by the disease. least accompany, such changes, assume a 
October 15, 1331. | diversity of character and symptoms at dif- 


| ferent times, wholly inexplicable, but whi 
Erratum.—Sd Letter, Oct. 8th, sixth line |. mae, WHEY Sameeaneen, Sut weet 


hem tan af 38 = er net antieation'* | proves, independent of the variety of pre- 
nana , saohoor Mg wad extucnon | disposing causes, that the specific stimu- 
ea won sion. 


jlant itself is very various on different oc- 
casions. 

5. That many of the disorders thus ex- 
on oun cited, pursue a course wholly incapable of 
being arrested by any sanatory regulations ; 
ATMOSPHERICAL AND TERRESTRIAL commMo-| but that, at the same time, large cities are 

TIONS WHICH HAVE ACCOMPANIED more frequently attacked than small country 
places ; while the infectious power of the 
THE CHOLERA MORBUS air being augmented by the exhalations 
from the bodies of the patients, those who 
come into closer proximity or coutact with 

By T. Forster, M.D., Boreham, Esser. | them, are the more likely to take the disor- 
—— der; and this circumstance gives the idea 

As the opinions which I have given] of contagion, and is, in fact, a circumstance 
forth in my ‘* Essay on the Atmospherical | that ought to suggest sanatory restrictions 
Origin of Epidemic Disorders,”” published | on unnecessary intercourse. 
in 1829, have been fully borne out, and} 6. That more may be done to prevent 
proved in a remarkable degree, by the phe-| than to cure such disorders, by attending to 
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to strengtben and tranquillize the constitu- 
tion ; but that onthe actual occurrence of the 
disease in any given place, change of air by 
removal, is the cure most to be depended on. 

7. Whether such states of atmosphere 
and changes in the earth, as | have de- 
scribed, depend ultimately on the influence 
of comets, as Kepler pretended, is an ab- 
struse and difficult question. 


seem to point to some such connexion, the 
approach of the great comet which will 
appear on November 29th, 185%, is a cu- 
rious fact, compared with the present 
spread of cholera morbus; but fact alone 
oan establish such a connexion, for which 
we have no explanation to offer, founded on 
astronomical data.* 

Now I desire the reader to compare with 


the above statement, the phenomena which | 


the present period presents. 1 consider 


what I call the period of commotion as | 


having begun as early as September, 1828, 
when that extraordinary lumen codiacale was 
seen, September ¢9th, to stretch across the 
heavens. I have traced a succession of at- 
mospheric changes since that period: the 
spring of 1829 became remarkubly unhealthy; 
the mortality in some countries was prodi- 
gious; the winter of 1829-30, which fol- 
lowed, was one of unusual severity all over 
the world, even in the South of Spain, and 
iu Africa snow lay on the ground, and in 
most parts of Europe covered it, from No- 
vember 1829 to the end of February 1830, 
‘Lhe cholera morbus then broke out in India, 
and began its deadly course towards Bu- 
rope, but did not arrive in Russia till this 
last spring. The plague, however, broke 
out at Jassy, and in Moldavia severe illness 
prevailed. During the present year, the 
cholera morbus has been making a certain 
progress, while milder sorts of epidemics 





* It surprises us not a tittle to hear so practical 
a man as Dr. Forster even speculate upon such 
a“ cause.” We are bound to say that neither the 
calculations of astronomers, as Dr. Porster him-elf 
admits, nor the observations of suund natural phi- 
losophers, warrant our believing for a moment that 
comets have any influence upon this globe beyond 
that of an extremely minute degree of attraction, 
‘That the attraction of any comet now traversing 
universal space, can have any effect upon the 
earth, worthy of being mentioned, it would, in our 
opinion, be very bod philosophy to admit. The in- 
fluence of the planets is sufficient to produce certain 
trifling eccentricities in the earth’s orbit, but here 
are a Score of comets at the least in existence, 
which have been always in existence, and ever 
exerting a petty cravitating influence, while the 
present disorder has been raging but fourteen years, 
or according to Dr. Forster but eighteen months, 
Especially strange is it if a comet, which is now 
twelve months distant even from our sight, has 
any-thing todo with the changes of the atmosphere 
that may have excited the cholera at Hamburgh, 


or any-where else within ten thousand miles range | 
of that spot—a range which will embrace nearly the 
whole globe-—Ep. 
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the digestive organs, and by adopting means | have either been its precursors, have fol- 


As large ca- | 
tulogues of pestilential disorders would | 


lowed in its train, or appeared in its out- 
skirts! In England and France, for exam- 
| ple, we have had the grippe, the epidemic 
cough of July last, and the affection of the 
bowels of August and September. Other 
and various epidemics are spoken of in 
other places in Europe and Asia. 

Let me now proceed to compare the at- 
mospheric phenomena with these disorders. 
In January last (1 believe on the night of 
the 7th), the most remarkable aurora bo- 

| realis ever witne: in England was seen 
| the whole of the night; the whole of the 
|north-east seemed of the colour of blood, 
| while yellow, blue, and green light, was 
‘conspicuous in the streamers to the south 
land east. A still more remarkable aurora 
was seen in Europe on the 11th of August, 
and strange colours, and unusual refractions 
in the sun's light, have been noticed in the 
south of Europe, while the whole of the 
present summer has been characterised by 
| sudden changes from heat to cold, and, vice 
| versa, in the south of Europe. 
A w~ew votcano has broken out in the 
) Sea near Sicily. 

On the 11th of August a tremendous tor- 
nado devastated thé isle of Barbadoes, and 
on the 11th of September an earthquake 
was felt at Venice and Parma! ‘These are, 
however, only a few of the remarkable 
phenomena that I could relate. Rivers have 
burst their bounds in various parts, and in- 
undations have been severe on the Conti- 
nent; while daily accounts are arriving of 
similar facts in the east. 1 will not swell 
the cutalogue. They pretend in some 
|places, that the upper regions of the air 
are full of insects of an unknown character, 
but to this I give but little credit, as I as- 
cended in a balloon on the 30th of April 
last to the height of 6000 feet, and found 
none of those pestilential flies which some 
experimentalists pretend to have come down 
on the tails of kites. We must always be 
careful in stating facts, to avoid error and 
the undue use of hypothesis. The disciples 
of the famous Kepler might even go so far 
as to ascribe the civil commotions among 
men, and the revolutions of nations, to the 
same exciting influences, and might say with 
the poet, ‘* In calo nunquam tuto spectata 
cometa!’’ But philosophers must steer 
clear of such hasty and fanciful conclusions, 
and content themselves with observing 
facts, and by the regularity of their succes- 
sion, determining the relations of cause and 
effect. My object in this paper is to excite 
inquiry, which cannot be more generally 
|done than in your widely-circulated Law- 
cet, and if inquiry should lead to more ra- 
tional views of epidemic aud pestilentiul 
disorders, my object will be fully answered, 

October 15, 1851. 
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CASE TENDING TO PROVE THE UNEQUIVOCAL 
EFFICIENCY OF THE 
SECALE CORNUTUM 
IN MENORRHAGIA RUBRA, 
With adventitious Remarks on 
OBSTINATE ADHESION OF THE PLACENTA, 
AND ON F@TAL EVOLUTION. 


By Ricuarp Layyon, Jun., Esq., 
F.A.S., &c., Lostwithiel. 


Ir was not my intention to have obtruded 
on Tue Lancer any further remarks on the 
ergot of rye, conceiving its use to be too 
firmly established in practice to require 
further commendation; but the discussion 
to which it some time since gave rise in the 


Westminster Medical Society, together with 
the contradictory statements which that dis- 


cussion elicited, will, | hope, be deemed a 


sufficient apology for my wishing to place 


on record the following case :— 


MR. LANYON’S CASE OF UTERINE HEMORRHAGE. 
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tensively than myself, and from that expe- 
|rience | have been led to the conclusion 
lthat it exerts no particular influence in 
obliging the uterus to retain the placenta 
obstinately after expulsion of the fetus. I 
ihave had frequent opportunities of intro- 
| ducing my hand into the uterus, both be- 
fore and after foetal delivery, but the impe- 
diments now have not been more numerous 
than before the ergot was generally intro- 
| duced. 

My practice furnished me some short 
time since with rather an extraordinary 
case. A woman who, on ber previous 
accouchements, had heen disposed to fear- 
ful hemorrhagic discharges, took a full dose 
of the ergot immediately on my entering 
her room. This was her fifth labour, the 
membranes had been ruptured before my 
arrival, the os uteri was dilated to about 
the size of a crown-piece, and was not 
rigid, with a vertex presentation. The 
parturient efforts bad subsided sometime be- 
fore 1 arrived, and having waited nearly 
| two hours after the ergot had been exhibit- 


About eight months since a woman of ed before they returned, 1 then examined, 


good constitution, the mother of several | 
children, wt. 40, was the subject of obsti- | 
nate sanguineous uterine discharge, which | 


was suffered to proceed uninterruptedly for very easily effected by the feet. 


nearly two months. Eventually she be- 
came alarmed, and sought relief, which the | 
usual treatment refused to afford. 

At this period I saw her, and was in- 
formed that the discharge had intermitted 
oceasionally for a few days,—that it had 
ever been small in quantity, and that she 
was more alarmed by its continuance than | 
by its severity. She had been taking the 
dilute sulpburic acid, which was recommend- 
ed to be continued in increased doses ; and 
as her spirits were good, with a pulse indi- 
cative of considerable constitutional energy, 
and, more especially, as she was not a little 
inclined to the en bon point, it was thought 
advisable to institute a decisive general 
bleeding. The horizontal position was 
strictly enjoined, and cold epithems to the 
pudenda perseveringly used. After continu- 
ing this treatment several days ineffeciually, 
it was determined still to persevere with 
precisely the same remedies independently 
of tLe bleeding, and thinking this an excel- 
lent opportunity to prove the efficiency or 
noo-efficiency of the secale cornutum, its in- 
fusion was made a vehicle for the adminis- 
tration of the acid. Two scruples of the 
ergot in rough powder being infused for two 
hours in four ounces of boiling water, a 
«quarter part was directed to be taken every 
hve hours, which in twodays arrested the 
discharge. She regularly continued her 
medicine for three weeks without a relapse. 

Few persons have had more frequent 
opportunities of using the ergot very ex- 





and to my astonishment found the vertex 
presentation replaced by the arm protruding 
into the vagina. Delivery, however, was 
Whether 
| this evolution was induced by the secale 
cornutum or was spontaneous, is a point 
which can only be determined by future ex- 
perience. 
Oct. 1851. 
| 
| 
' 





CASE OP 
FRACTURE OF THE OS PUBIS, 
WITH SFVERE INJURY OF THF 


BLADDER AND RECTUM, 


By Rosent Merry, Fsy., M.R.C.S,, and late 
House-Surgeon to the West Herts lufirmary. 

Grorcr Beprorp, wtat. 42, was admit- 
ted a patient of the West Herts Infirmary 
on the 3d of June, 1830. 

Four p.m. l understood from the persons 
who brought him, that whilst adjusting a 
stone behind the wheel of a heavily-laden 
timber carriage, he slipped down, and ere 
he could regain his feet, the bind wheel 
backed over him, and the fore-wheel rested 
for some seconds on his hip. Complains of 
severe pain of the right hip, pubic, and 
right renal region; great pain also at the 
lower part of the abdomen, augmented by 
the siughtest pressure, with inability to 
move the lower extremities; about an 
ounce of grumous blood passed per ure- 
thram ; pulse 100, full; has no power to void 
his urine, Upon minutely examining the 
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bones of the pelvis, I detected a fracture 

about half an inch from the symphysis on 

the right side. Applicentur hirudines xxiv 

regioni huypogastrici dextro, et detrahantur 

statim vend brachiali uncias duodecim san- 

guinis. 
R  Hydrar. subm. gr. v ; 

Pulv. antim., gr. iij ; 

Pule. opii, gr. iss ; 

Conf. rost, q. 8. ut ft. pil. ij. h. s,s. 

BR Haust. senne co., 3 iss, cras mane 

primo sumend. 


I introduced the catheter, and drew off 
about a pint of urine, mixed with a large 
proportion of blood. 

June 4, six a.m. Has had no sleep, but is 
continually moaning ; much pain in the re- 
gion of the bladder. I repeated the intro- 


“SMR. MERRY’S CASE OF FRACTURED PELVIS. 





12. Passed a restless night; perineum 
more swollen and painful; plunged the 
lancet into it, and let out about ten ounces 
of fetid pus. 

14. Complains of violent pain in the 
head ; talking at times incoherently ; also 
much pain in the abdomen, hard and swol- 
len; pulse 120, strong; skin dry; fetid 
pus and urine draining through the wound. 
Fiat venesectio ad § xt). 

Kk OL. ricini, 35s, statim. 

Eight p.m. Relieved by the bleeding ; 
| bowels freely opened. The urine has passed 
|to-day partly with the stools and partly 
| per perinwum ; pulse 110. 

R Lig. ammon. acet., § iss 5 
Infus. senna, 3 ij8s; 
Liq. antim, tart., 33; 








duction of the catheter, and drew off half 
a pint of bloody urine, which relieved him. | 
‘Twelve a.m. Less pain in the loins ; the 

bowels have been freely opened ; complains 

of much pain in the perinwum, which is in- | 
flamed ; pulse 120; tongue furred; skin! 
hot and dry ; great anxiety depicted on the 

countenance. Introduced an elastic cathe- 

ter with the intention of letting it remain 

in the bladder, but it caused so much irrita- 

tion that I was compelled to remove it. | 
Ordered him— 


Kk Liq. ammon. acet., % iss ; 
Magnes. sulph., 5 iij ; 
Liq. antim., tart., tinct. hyosciam, aa, 
Riss > 
Aqua menth. sat., 3 iv. M. capt. | 
{tam partem 4ta quaque hora, | 

Repeated the operation in the evening, 
when about a pint of urine passed, mixed 
with a considerable portion of dark blood. 

5+. Has had but an indifferent night ; at- 
tempted to evacuate the bladder two or 
three times, but without any success. Hard- 
ness of the abdomen when touched, cries 
out with pain ; complains of pain about the 
neck of the bladder and perineum, Pulse 
110, softer ; skin moist; bowels kept open 
by the medicine. Introduced the catheter 
three times this day, removing at each ope- 
ration about half a pint of urine, Repetan- 
tur medicamenta, 

6. Passed a better night ; tongue clean 5] 
pulse 100; less pain. Persistat in usu me- | 
dicament. ut heri. The catheter introduced 
three times. 

8. The pain chiefly confined to the peri- 
neum, which appears to be suppurating ; 
has no power of passing urine but by means 
of the catheter; pulse small and quick ; 
bowels open. Repetantur medicamenta. 

11. Less pain; pulse small; tongue dry. 
Has had shiverings for the last two days; 
there is evidently matter formed in the 
perineum. 


| 





Aque cinnam., 3 ij. M. capt. cochl. 
tria magna 4ta quaque hora. 
15. Much better. 
menta, 

17. Complains of faintness; pulse small ; 
tongue clean ; urine passes per perineum 
and rectum. The catheter has been re- 
peatedly introduced, but the bladder has 
always been found empty. 


Repetantur medica- 


Ro Decoct. cinchone, 3% vss; 
Tinct. ejusdem, 511); 
Acid. sulph. dil... mx. 
jtam partem ter die. 
July 2. Much improved ; wound healthy ; 
urine passing as before. Rep. mist. tonic. ; 


M. capt. 


| meat diet, 


5. Allowed the catheter to remain in all 
night, which caused very trifling uneasi- 
ness; a small quantity of urine dribbled 
through it. 

9. No urine came from the wound yes- 
terday or to-day, but partly per catheter and 
partly per rectum; wound nearly healed ; 
health much improved ; tongue clean. Or- 
dered him to continue the bark, and to take 
four ounces of port-wine daily. 

13. The urine passes principally per ca- 
theter, but a small quantity still per rectum. 

25. Wound quite healed; urine comes 
by the catheter only, healthy; greatly im- 
proved ; on introducing the metallic catheter, 
there is not any obstruction to its entering 
the bladder, but on moving it laterally, it is 
as firmly fixed as if in a vice, and in with- 
drawing, it gives the sensation to the hand 
as if striking against a calculus, which Mr. 
Key (who examined him) considered to be 
the lower margin of the fractured os pubis. 

G. Bedford was discharged cured August 
26th, 1830, and is now the beadle of Hemel 
Hempsted parish. 

Millfield House, Highgate, 

Oct. 12th, 1831. 
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THEORY OF VOMITING.-—-REPLY OF 
MR. WARING TO MR. CURTIS. 





To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—Two innocent remarks of mine, at 
p. 809 of your last vol., having procured 


for me the honour of two columns of reply, 


ge 47, 1 cannot be so uncourteous as not 


to acknowledge my obligation. 1 had hum- 
bly confessed myself ignorant ‘ how the 


pressure the liver receives in the act of 


vomiting "’ can occasion any additional 
flow of bile into the intestines ; and in No. 


432, page 47, find it explained thus: ‘ In 


answer to this allow me to ask him, upon 


what principle emetics are given in cases 


of jaundice, &c. &c.”” In answer to this! 
The cunning rogue, thus to answer my ques- 
tion by asking another! ‘* Patrick, my 
friend, can you inform me how far it is from 
Cork to Killarney?” “Och! sure and 
that | con, your honour, but just tell me 
first, how many miles it is from Killarney 
to Cork?” Surely it is not less unfair to | 


call on me to discover the principle on which | 
medicines are sometimes admiuistered. Can | 


1 be quite sure they are not occasionally 
given on incorrect principles? Nay, how 
can I tell but that even in cases of gall- 


stones and jaundice, emetics may have been | 


administered, and very properly too, but 
by surgeons who, being ‘‘ unable to give 
any decided opinion as to their modus ope- 
randi,”’ venture to “ throw out a sugges- 
tion, which may be either substantiated or 
overthrown by those who have opportuni- 
ties of making experiments,” that their good 
effect is produced by ‘ the pressure the 
liver receives in the act of vomiting.”’ 

But it must be pretty well understood, 
now-a-days, that however efficient vomiting 
may be in producing a flow of bile, or 
however serviceable in assisting the transit 
of gall-stones, &c., it is by no means owing 
to the mere mechanical compression which 
the liver receives in common with all the 
other abdominal and the thoracic viscera, 
for be it remembered, that ‘‘ vomiting is an 
action of the respiratory muscles, excited by 
irritation of the stomach ;* and that during 
the act, the diaphragm remains passive, t 
thus leaving the abdomen and thorax to be 
acted on as one cavity. And it is incon- 
sistent with the commonest principles of 
mechanics to assume, that a gall-stone, or 
even any fluid, can be forced through ever 
so small a portion of a flexible tube by a 
pressure which is equally exerted on all sides, 

This error is on a par with one some time 
back propounded by Dr. Barry, who endea- 
voured to prove that the blood, even from 
the distant parts of the body, was made 





* Charles Bell. ¢ Dr. Parr; Dr. Marshall Hall. 





to reach the chest on the common hydraulic 


| principle of a vacuum being formed there. 


On this subject, Arnott’s Elements of Phy- 
|sies may be consulted with advantage, or 
indeed any elementary work on mec hanics ; 
after which should any ope still remain 
unconvinced, let him become a philosopher 
and put it to the test of experiment ; or 
perbaps the simplest and most satisfactory 
illustration would be, to grasp a marble 
‘firmly in the palm of the hand, ut the same 
time ‘accurately noticing which way it rolls, 

Having thus trespassed on your pages 
I will very briefly reply to the critique on 
my paper, by observing that my objection 
is to the indiscriminate administration of 
so ‘* potent a remedy ”’ as the hydrocyanic 


|acid ‘* in all cases depending on an irritable 


state of the stomach and intestines,” espe- 
cially during a dangerous collapse: and 
that where a sense of fulness at the stomach 
and constant nausea make it apparent that 

epraved or superabundant secretion and 


| acrid ingesta are offending, I have frequently 


found the stomach unable ‘* by its sponta- 
|neous efforts” to relieve itself; and con- 
clude in the words of Muson Good :— 

** Nausea lowers the pulse, contracts the 
small vessels, occasions cold perspiration, 
severe rigors, and trembling, and d minishes, 
as long as it lasts, the action and even the 
general powers of life. The act of vomiting, 
on the contrary, rouses rather than de- 
presses, puts to flight all the preceding 
symptoms, and restores the system to it- 
self. There are few persons so debilitated 
as not to bear vomiting, but many who 
would sink under nausea.”’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Enicus Wanine, Surgeon. 
Margate, 15th Oct., 1851. 





PROFESSIONAL REMINISCENCES. 
No. IV. 


By S. Gowen, Esy., Surgeon, 
High Waycomb. 





ANASARCA DURING PREGNANCY. 

Tr has been my lot to meet with two curious 
cases of anasarca during pregnancy. Dropsy, 
partial or general, frequently attends a state 
of pregnancy, and after child-birth every 
symptom speedily departs, and the patient 
has as good a getting-up as usual; nay, 
sometimes a better. The liquor amnii (but 
slightly or not at all accompanie | with other 
drop symptoms, such as swelling of the 
ancles, &c.) is often secreted in unusual 
quantity. The woman fully expects to have 
twins, or a very large child, On examin- 
ing the abdomen, however, a correct prog- 
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ity to be perceived than in cases of twins, 
though the burden may be greater and more 
oppressive to the patient. Unless there are 
very urgent symptoms, or some derange- 
ment of the animal functions, the best thing | 
to be done is nothing at all. A small dose’ 
of calomel! and opium, followed up by castor 
oil, may be administered now and then. 
At the development of the catastrophe, a 
still-born, or very small, weakly, living child, 
makes its appearance in the world; not al- 
ways, but I bave remarked it several times, 
In one most anomalous case, nature relieved 
the patient of a large quantity of the liquor’ 
amnii, when she had about half gone her 
time, but when her size, and other circum- 
stances, induced her to conclude that her 
full time was come. I believe the child, in 
this case, when born, was of full size and 
healthy, but { did not attend her; I was) 
only with ber during this first and false | 
process of parturition, as proxy for a late 
brother practitioner, and it was a circum- 
stance which greatly puzzled and bewilder- 
ed me. In cases in which there is a great 
deal of the liquor amnii, and a little, weakly, 
or still-born child, the nurse pronounces it 
to have been drowned in water; it seems a 
natural conclusion enough, but of course not | 
distinguished for its physiological accuracy. 
The peculiar cases alluded to were wor- 
thy of remembrance for their singularity, 
and for the simplicity of the mode in which 
they were relieved. In each, the symptoms 
were exactly alike ; there was general ana- 
sarca; in one of them a cachectic habit of 
body ; in both, great pain and general illness, 
arising from distension of the cellular mem- 
brane, and consequent irritation. The suf- | 





MR. GOWER’S CASES—DISEASES DURING 


nosis may be formed. There is more of fluid-! the water dribbled away, and disburdened, 






and lessened in size, the affected im- 
mediately. I was told that pints of water 
thus came away, and I dare say it was lite- 
rally the case, though it is impossible to 
compute the quantity of water thus got rid 
of. The knees could now be brought to- 
gether; the position of the body altered, 
and sleep soon followed the comfort and 
relief obtained. The water only collected 
once again in the same parts in each case, 
and the same method was again pursued 
with the same success. | am surprised, 
that, during a period of from four to six 
weeks after euch of these little operations, 
before the time of parturition, they should 
not have required to be repeated oftener. 
In one case there was a still-born child, in 
the other atolerably healthy child, of pretty 
reasonable dimensions, now alive and doing 
well. How rapidly the dropsy attendant 
on pregnancy disappears after child-birth, 
must have been remarked by every medi- 


| cal practitioner. 





MITIGATION OF PHTHISIS DURING 
PREGNANCY. 

There is another and a very melan- 
choly phenomenon attendant on another 
disease, phthisis pulmonalis, when oceur- 
ring during pregnancy. The symptoms 
of disorganisation of the lungs appear to 
cease ; the disease often appears to make 
a pause ; the efforts of expiring nature are 
directed to the uterus, and the counter-irri- 
tation occasioned by the presence of the 
fetus, and the process of its formation and 
growth, seem, tor a while, to call off the at- 
tention of the enemy. But, however feeble 








ferings, which were great, proceeded from | nature may be, however quivering in the 
great dropsical distension of the cellular} socket the lamp may be, yet a reproduction 
membrane of the external labias, which | of strength is observed, when needed, for 
forced and kept the knees apart to their|the purposes of parturition ; periaps only 
utmost latitude. In both these cases bleed- |just sufficient to expel the fetus. Then, 
ing and the administration of medicines had | after a fair and favourable time, after some 
been resorted to by other practitioners/ appearance of improvement, we hope that 





without producing any relief. As the main 
cause of suffering, the erigo mali, was purely 


|the process of suckling, should the child 
be alive, will favour the patient's restora- 


local, | ventured to use aneedle, very care- | tion to health. But no, the enemy again 


fully, by introducing it as superficially as 
possible beneath the cuticle, and then 
breaking through the segment of cuticle 
thus raised. I did not use the lancet, for I 
dreaded lest any incision that should make 
the parts bleed might bring on erisypela- 
tous or other inflammatory action, a cir- 
cumstance somewhat to be feared and greatly 
to be deprecated. I cannot overcharge or 
exaggerate my statement as to the instanta- 
neousness of the relief it gave, or the com- 
plete efficiency of the remedy. As similar 
cases may occur, | think it right to record 
this. 1 made about ten or a dozen such 
sections, or lacerations, of the cuticle, and 








appears in the camp, the disease advances 
with fearful, with tenfold, rapidity, and col- 
liquative sweats, and diarraea, and other 
heralds of approaching dissolution, forbid 
our cherishing a farther hope. Such labours 
are, generally, comparatively painless and 
easy ; the uterus acts, as it were, from in 
Stinct, as it has been said sometimes to act 
after death; there is less volition in its 
efforts than usual. To such a case I have 
lately been a witness, having been cailed 
in to supply the place of the midwife who 
was engaged to attend, Of the previous 
advance of the disease | can therefore say 
nothing, except that 1 know the patient 
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had every a pe attention paid to her 


complaint by the gentlemen who attended 


her. 





MALFORMATION OF THE Fa@:TUS. 

1 have, since then, met with a rather ex- 
traordinary case of malformation of the feetus, 
which | can describe but imperfectly, from 
want of a fair opportunity of examination. | 
found the back, rather than the nates, pre- 
senting, and had some difficulty, at first, in 
ascertaining the position of the fetus ; little 
progress was made for several hours, and | 
left her for a considerable time. On again 


returning to her I found the labour so for- | 


wurd as to enable me after a time to dis- 
engage the feet (there was no occasion, as 
one of the newspapers in relating Mr. B.'s 
case very sensibly expressed it, of making 
use of the ‘‘ingenious”’ substitute of a boat- 
hook ) ; inshort, not to mention trivial oceur- 
reoces, soon after the nates were fairly ex- 
pelled, the child came with unusual dis- 
patch into the world; it was still-born, but 
had no appearance of inflation or putres- 
cence about it; the upper two-thirds of 
the spine were completely anchylosed ; the 
features of the face were fresh and natural, 
except that the eyes were somewhat forced 
forward from the socket, the forebead was 
flattened, the head altogether was also flat- 
tened and crushed, but it was a chronic flat- 
tening, evidently the work of time, and the 
posterior and upper two-thirds of the scalp 
were denuded. Its appearance was that of 
skin which bas recently suffered from the 
application of a blister, and is beginning to 
form a fresh cuticle. From its appearance 
us welé as from the circumstance of the im- 
possibility of its having sustained injury 
diring birth, and also from the patient hav- 
ing for months previously suffered greatly 
a fixed and incessant pain im the side, | 
conclude that it must have become thus 
metamorphosed owing to long-continued 
pressure against the uierus, which was no 
less a sufferer from entertaining such an in- 
convenientinmate. The beautifully-curved 
figure which the foetus in utero exhibits in 
its natural state was lost, and there it must 
have stuck hke a stick, The presentation 
of the nates was one of the consequences of 
the anchylosed state of the vertebra, and 
nature could not have so wisely provided 
for its expulsion as by this method. To 
promote absorption and prevent inflamma- 
tory action in the uterus, which indeed 
in achronic form had long existed, I gave 
her immediately hydr. submur. pulv. anti- 
mon. @& gr. iv.; pulv. ipecac. gr. 83.; 
pule. opii, gr. if}, in two pills. After this 
had remained latent’ in the system about 
sixteen hours, I ordered a dose of castor 
oil, which I think required to be repeat- 


ed, The placeata and membranes to the 
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best of my belief came away entire; I ex- 
amined them pretty minutely; there was 
jlittle discharge, but for some days portions 
| of membranous substance passed away. | am 
| Somewhat surprised and very happy to say, 
that she is doing very well. 1 cannot but 
conjecture that the first stage of a process 
on the part of the fetus of making its way 
through the walls of the uterus, had com- 
menced, ‘The fetus at least was contem- 
plating the feasibility of taking such a jour- 
jney. There are astonishing but well-au- 
thenticated accounts of fwtal bones being 
passed per anum ; indeed such acase occur- 
red in the practice of my neighbour, Mr. 
| Rose, not many years ago in this parish. 


1 believe it is on record in the ‘ Medical 


Journal.” 
] have omitted to mention one circumstance 


| with regard to the case of malformation, 
jhamely, the protraction of animal life, and 


the continued growth of the foetus in utero, 
while the brain continued the subject of 
pressure, which reduced it to within little 
more than one-third of its natural compass. 
The motion of the child was said to have 
been perceived not more than a day or two 
before its birth, and its appearance corrobo- 
rated the opinion that its death must have 
been somewhat recent. 1 wish I could have 
had the opportunity of examining the inter- 
nal structure of this fwtus. 


RARE CASE OF PARTURITION. 

There is no impropriety now in my re- 
peating, while | think of it, a singular 
cireumstance related to me by my highly- 
esteemed friend the late Mr. Denny, in 
whose practice it occurred. It is perhaps 
a solitary instance in the annals of obstetri- 
cal practice. ‘The placenta was brought 
into the world before the child ; the uterus 
closed upon the body of the fetus so as to 
prevent hemorrhage, and after another pain 
the child was born alive, It was a quick 
labour, and no ill effects followed from an 
accident from which the most disastrous 
consequences might have been reasonably 
apprehended to both mother and child. 
Perhaps there is no other such case on re- 
cord, and it merits notice as an example of 
the competence of nature to provide for 
extraordinary emergencies. 1 should ima- 
gine that equal safety might again attend a 
similar case ; fora healthy uterus must be 
— to act strongly and contract rapid- 
y after parting with the placenta. We 
often soon perceive the uterus resembling, to 
the touch, a large cricket-ball, and contract- 
ed within a very small compass immediate- 
ly after the child is born, and while the pla- 
centa remains yet unremoved in the vagina. 
When the uterus thus healthily contracts, 
the placenta may always be withdrawn 
without hesitation, 1 am only repeating 
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here what has been better said by Dr.| surgical operation in which parts are remoy- 


Blundell, but it forms a good rule to go by. ed before the lancet is used. 


TREATMENT OF PUERPERAL FEVER— | 
BLOODLETTING BY LEECHES. 

There is another point of view in which 
the restoration of the uterus after child-birth 
to its original state is a matter of great im- 
portance. It is wrong to assert that peri-| 
tonitis, uterine phlebitis, &c., and other 
phenomena of puerperal fever, are to be! 
treated as other inflammatory actions of a 
like kind, without a reference to the recent 
occurrence of parturition, and as physiologi- 
cally independent of it. A great change | 
has taken place, both organic as respects the 
uterus, and constitutionally as affects the 
whole system. A removal of a constituent | 
portion of the animal system, not equal in | 
amount to poor Hoo Loo's tumour, but very 
considerable, has taken place. In addition 
to this, a wonderful change hes to take 
place in the structure of the uterus, subse- 
quently. This requires, therefore, to be 
taken into account. Who would bleed a 
woman immediately after delivery? Half 
an hour or five minutes before the expul- 
sion of the fetus takes place venesec- 
tion may be serviceable, and blood taken 
without danger, * but not one minute after. 
lt, therefore, we are to have puerperal fever 
at all, let us hope and pray that it may as- 
sume the form of a specitic acute inflamma- 
tion, and we shall then know how to treat it. 
It has been said by medical men of long 
practice that in puerperal fever, women cer- 
tainly die if you bleed them, and often die 
likewise if you do not. 1 think bleeding 
soon after delivery calculated to induce a 
fever of direct debility likely to end fatally. 
But let the uterus contract and resume its 
pristine size and state ; let the system re- 
cover itself from the shock of this operation 
of nature ( parturition ) ; and let acute inflam- 
matory action commence, and we may bleed 
on the third day with safety and advantage. 
I am quite sure that the light of physiology 
ae in these cases to be held up, ia 
order to form a correct view of the complaint. 
We are not to treat it as simple inflamma- 
tion, as if a great and important process of 
uterine function bad not been just occurring. 
‘There is but a remote and partial analogy 
between puerperal fever and a broken head 
I allow, but in concussion of the brain we 
first give a lass of brandy to give a fillip to 
the circulation, and then bleed. If I am 
wrong | hope [ shall not be aliowed to put 
forth an erroneous and there/ore pernicious 
opinion unchecked. Reaction must be al- 
lowed to take place, as after any important 


* Of course I except certain cases of flooding in 
which blood is taken from the arm in order to cheek 
its more and debil 


g flow from the 








ulei as. 


Puerperal 
inflammation has moreover a tendency to 


| assume a typhoid type. 


The attention of the medical world has 
been called to a history of several fatal cases 
of puerperal fever at the Hotel Dieu. As 
a minute and faitbful record of the symp- 
toms of disease and the progress of death, 
those accounts rival the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates; but were those cases treated ju- 
diciously? I may resume this subject 
hereafter in a less desultory form, but may 
not these patients be said to have died from 
the consequence of imperfect reaction? 1 
should also object to such frequent use of 
the warm bath—to the application of such 
hosts of leeches, Venous congestion is one 


\of the local symptoms. Taking blood from 


a vein appears preferable to the application 
of leeches. The mingled venous and arte- 
rial blood imbibed by leeches, flows from 
the parts slowly, and in a way calculated to 
produce a more unfavourable result than 
syncope from venesection—namely, a gene- 
ral debility similar to that occasioned by 
uterine bamorrbage. The lancet, at any 
rate, should be the sheet anchor. Leeches 
should be used as subsidiary appliances. 
Who ever met with a case in which reac- 
tion did not succeed to venesection? The 
bleeding by means of leeches resembles that 
from a wounded artery, in its debilitating 
effects on the system: of course I speak of 
the application of leeches in great numbers. 
A great deal of oxygenised blood is thus 
lost. I may state here my experience of the 
effect produced by the inordinate applica- 
tion of leeches. I sprained my anele se- 
verely, through jumping unwittingly, in the 
dark, down into a chalk-pit, about a perpen- 
dicular distance of fourteen or fifteen feet. 
My friend, the late Mr. Denny, recom- 
mended leeches, and desirous of being ena- 
bled to get about among my patients as 
speedily as possible, 1, in about thirty-six 
hours, at two sittings, had sixty leeches ap- 
plied. The second time | allowed the blood 
to flow into hot water, into which I inserted 
my foot after the leeches came off. The 
consequence was, not merely a faintness, 
like death, from which no measures could 
for half an hour or more restore me, but an 
excessive degree of general debility, from 
which 1 did not recover entirely for months. 
{ was compelled, indeed, to drink brandy 
and water at a most fearful rate for several 
days ; after this the brandy and water never 
affected my head in the least, but | felt like 
a man dying without it, and, according to 


the Brunonian doctrine, and the doctrine of 


my own wants and feelings, I never suf- 
fered my system to flag for want of it. As 
soon as it began to affect my head and cause 
a sense of heat in the ancle, I lessened the 
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dose, and soon discontinued it altogether. 
But an equal quantity of blood taken by 
means of the lancet from a vein, would not, 
I am persuaded, have brought on such symp- 
toms of permanent debility. The treatment, 
as a local remedy, answered well, but it was 


relieving the peccant part at too great an | 


expense to the system. If I can pioneer 
the way to more accurate conclusions on the 
subject, even should those conclusions be 
at variance with my own, it will sufficiently 
indemnify me for my trouble. 

‘There is another collateral reason (which | 
will generally hold good) why we should 
not bleed till a certain time a ter delivery. 
The system is commonly destitute of suf- | 
ficient strength to generate the acute in- 
flammatory action which demands the use | 
of the lancet. It is a question with me, 
whether the first bleeding in pneumonia— 
which tries the patient more than subse- 
quent bleedings, which frequently relieves 
him less, and in which the blood has a less 
buffy appearance—whether this first bleed- 
ing does not operate salutarily by producing 
reaction, and, as a consequence ot reaction, 
definite local inflammatory action—that ac- 
tion which subsequent bleedings subdue. 
What I have said, may at least set wiser 
heads thinking to more purpose on a sub- 
ject of very considerable interest. An 
abler pen than mine may hereafter succeed 
in redacing these shadows of thought into 
substance, in transmuting the dross of this 
communication into gold, or substituting a 
more valuable metal in its place. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


Cholera morbus being much the subject 
of discussion, I will add a note of an un- 
usually severe case that I have met with. 
One of your correspondents has, indeed, 
described cases of a like kind so well, as 
to spare me an enumer: ration of symptoms. 
The cramp and convulsive action were uni- 

versal, the jactitation and restlessness in- 
describable, and the muscles of the throat 
were affected very much as in hydrophobia. 
The treatment, which was completely suc- 
cessful, consisted of the immediate admi- 
nistratioa of a dose of pills, containing 
pule. camphora, gr. V.; pulv. opii et ipecac., 
143 hudr. submur., gr. iij. These quieted 
the sickness and convulsive action speedily. 
A mixture of pulv. rhei tray. c. aque menth. 
p. sp. camphor., and six minims of tinct. 
opii to each dose, was given every four 
hours, and about eighteen hours after, a 
draught of pulv. rhei, &c., a8 an aperient 
I have known nitrous acid duly diluted, 
and six minims of tinct. opii to a dose, allay 
every symptom of English cholera in two 
doses, so as to render it needless to give 
any-thing else. 1 have also known the said 
nitrous acid, &c., fail, and do mischief, in 


5 
a case of cholera occurring ‘jn an old man, 
‘who died of it. He was a bad subject for 
such a remedy. ‘To the above cases I can 
testify. In the first case the nitrous acid 
medicine, to my astouishment, acted quite 
as a specific. But I should not like to trust 
to it, or try it, should I be attacked with 
cholera myself. Opium, camphor, and 
Ipecacuanha, are far more safe and intel- 
|ligible remedies. ‘The two latter cases did 
not occur in my practice. 1 do not know 
| precisely the nature of the ‘hak performed 
| by the ipecacuanha, but made up into a 
‘hard pill with opium, it certainly in no case 
| produces sickness, or prevents the opium 
from relieving it. Probably it excites the 
secretions, and produces @ more natural pe- 
ristaltic action of the intestines. It is of 
importance that the pill should be made so 
hard as not to dissolve immediately in the 
stomach. 
High Wycombe, Oct. 4831. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In continuation of the closing subject of 
my last paper (page 3953, last vol.) L have to 
mention, that about twelvemonths after the 
former bleeding, the same person mentioned 
in my last, became affected with a similar 
train of symptoms—headach, giddiness, de- 
pressed spirits, constant anxiety of mind ; 
and the same remedy, bleeding, relieved ber 
effectually ; thore was also precisely the same 
appearance in the blood, the same turbid, 
chocelate-coloured, serum. I think that a 
minute examination of blood drawn from 
the arm in different complaints, in persons 
of different habits, nourished by different 
kinds of food, and otherwise differing in 
temperament, would lead to interesting, and 
perhaps important results, and throw a new 
light upon certain hitherto mapless districts 
in the world of medical practice. The blood 
might even with advantage be subjected, in 
particular cases, to a chemical analysis ; it 
might be more a matter of custom to keep, 
and put in requisition, tests for this purpose. 
L am persuaded that we are still fighting, 
comparatively, in the dark, with disease and 
death. There is more certainty by far in 
the modern practice of medicine than of 
ald, or than there was half a century ago, 
bat much remains ty be, and will be dis- 
covered, Many phenomena of disease pasa 
unobserved. Why should there not be 
something which observaiion and inductive 
reasoning may render clear and intelligible 
in the above? 1 feel-that 1 play but a poor 
part in thus sunply calling attention to it. 
i must just add, that (as it so happened) 
rreat fuintucss ensued on the abstraction of 
blood each time, and, subsequently to it, 
verfect and permanent relief. 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, October 22, 1831. 
—— 

Ir we may judge from certain external 
signs, the discussions in the Royal College 
of Surgeons partake in no small degree of 
the ludicrous. Forming an abstract opinion 
upon the character of the ‘“ regulations” 
which are issued from time to time, we 
should be justified in believing that the 
members of the Council are a set of aban- 
doned, worthless, monopolists ; that it is 
their object to put money in their pockets, 
no matter what may be the misery pro- 
duced by the exaction, and that they care 
no more for liberal principles, or for de- 
voting attention to those motives which in- 
fluence honest legislation, than rational peo- 
ple care for the wild ravings of Parson 
Irvine, or than the Barts care for the ad- 
monitions of an intelligent public. 

Under these circumstances, it is to be 
deplored that the door of such an ‘ enlight- 
ened’’ College should be closed against the 
press, for the debates of the Council upon 
questions connected with medical educa- 
tion, and upon (to them) a still more im- 
portant subject—the amount and appro 
priation of fees, must be singularly amusing, 
if not particularly instructive. What could 
be more edifying, than to hear the eloquent 
arguments employed by the * liberal” party 
in the College—at least some of the liberal 
party, for we understand Sir Witiiam 
Buizarv is of the number !—enforced in 
support of a plan of examination, no part 
of which stipulates for the production of 
** certificates?” Of course we are not able 
to speak with any great degree of certainty 
as to the ertent to which this liberalism has 
been carried by the high-minded minority, 
which consists, we hear—besides Sir Wit- 
tam Brizarv—of Mr. Gururie, Mr. 
Lawrence, and Mr. Lyny. This latter 
gentleman, it is alleged, repudiates the 








whole concern, protests with vehemence 
against the ‘ certificate” system, and de- 
clares that it is encouraged with no other 
view than to uphold, by unjust laws, some 
of the inferior hospitals—such as St. Tho- 
mas’s and Bartholomew’s—against the pow- 
erful and irresistible rivalry of the West- 
minster, where, as he truly observes, are 
not only to be found some of the oldest sur- 
geons in London, but—with the exception 
of Mr. Josern Burns of the Middlesex— 
the most celebrated surgeons of the me- 
tropolis. 

In opposing the obnoxious decrees of the 
fee-grasping faction, Mr. Lyxn must de- 
rive powerful support from the advocacy of 
Mr. Gurnate, who, we are delighted to ob- 
serve, has just now put himself forward as 
the avowed champion of liberal principles. 
In the course of his introductory lecture, 
delivered on Monday, Oct. 3d, Mr. Gurn- 
nie remarked,—* That it had been stated 
in a medical publication that he was oppos- 
ed to medical reform, when in fact it hap- 
pened that he was one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of medical reform, and that he by no 


means approved of the existing regulations of 


the College of Surgeons. He could not see 
why the attainment of medical knowledge 


should be restrained to any particular coun- 


try, and considered that a student ought to 
be admitted to examination whether be had 
gained his information in Germany, Prus- 
sia, or France. Neither could he discover 
the necessity of compelling a student to be 
engaged siz years in the acquisition of pro- 
fessional knowledge, before admitting him 
to an examination, for to him it appeared that 
a student might gain sufficient information 
in four years. As for apprenticeships, he 
considered them altogether useless, if not 
worse than useless, for a young man during 
the five or seven years of his apprenticeship 
was serving his master and not learning his 
profession.” 

Pretty well for Mr. Gururre, consider- 
ing that he is a member of the Council ; and 
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now for Mr. Lawrence, another member 'cians” and ‘ surgeons”—describing the 
of the same body, who, in the course of his colleges as old musty institutions, held to- 
introductory lecture, delivered at St. Bar- gether by nothing but ‘* antiquated char- 
tholomew’s Hospital, reprobated ‘‘ the arbi- ters,” and yet, under one of those very 
trary distinctions existing in the profession, charters, do these same gentlemen occupy 
as absurd in the highest degree, except in seats amongst nineteen other monopolists, 
so far as they relate to the division of and underthe same “ antiquated” authority 
labour. As for general practitioners (said are they carrying on a “ criminal prosecu- 
he), they were the really useful part of the tion ” against a member of the College for 
profession, for they were enabled, by their having violated the sanctity of their insti- 
general education, to treat whatever might tution by attempting to remove, from other 
be presented to them in the shape of disease ;_ members of the same College, the stigma of 
—they had heads to direct aud hands to insult and degradation! If these gentle- 
execute. You must unburden your minds men really entertained such opinions as are 
(said Mr, Lawrence) of the confusion likely conveyed in the foregoing quotations from 
to be engendered by the anomalous exist- their lectures, why do they continue to hold 
ence of a College of Physicians and a Col- seats in the Council of that College? Why 
lege of Surgeons, and look to the whole field do they voluntarily associate with men who 
of medicine in which you are to be the la-'see no impropriety in acting up to the 
bourers, disregarding the contradictory as- worst spirit of an “ antiquated charter,” 
sociations which have had their origin in framed in “ the days of ignorance and 
old corporations and antiquated charters. darkness?” Why do they not abandon the 
These institutions were established in the company of individuals who would appear 
days of ignorance and darkness. (Much ap- ‘to take considerable pains to render them- 

plause.) The march of mind has been rapid» selves the most obnoxious and the most 
and in no department more rapid than in| despicable of monopolists? But let us not 
that of surgery. And shall we then, after be deceived by a few smooth-tongued ex- 

emancipating ourselves from the base thral- | pressions of liberality. Let us always 
dom, again allow the harness to be imposed bear in mind that “ those who are not for 

uponus? (Cheering.) The public, when in us are against us.” Messrs. Gurnrie and 

need of a medical adviser, would not think Lawrence are not blind; they cannot fail 

of inquiring whether he belonged to this or to know the depth of the rottenness of their 

that college—they would not puzzle them- | own institution, and they behold also the 
selves with the question whether he were a stupendous power which is raised against 

practitioner for the treatment of ‘ internal’ them out of doors. Feeling that the Col- 
or ‘ erternal ’ diseases—reputation for know- | lege is sinking, and that they are in danger 
ledge and skill being their only guide.” | of being overwhelmed in the ruins, they 
|now wish to conciliate popular opinion— 


from this language? Here we have Mr, |the first attempt of the kind made, we be- 


Lawnence and Mr. Gururie denouncing | lieve, by Mr. Guruntr, but not the first at- 


Now, really, what are we to understand 


in strong terms the restrictive ‘ regula-|tempt of the sort made by Mr. Lawrescr. 


tions” of the College of Surgeons—com- |The former gentleman has not been guilty 
plaining of the protracted apprenticeships— | of deceiving the profession, and has, in this 
reprobating the non-admission of knowledge jinstance, only committed the folly of at- 
acquired in foreign countries—condemning |tempting to deceive, Would that we could 
the division of medical practitioners (as far say as much, and no more, of the conduct 


as education is concerned) into “ physi-|of the last-named gentleman, 


K2 











But it were idle to dwell upon these 
* signs of the times,”’ as it is perfectly ob- 
vious that they cannot mislead, whilst it is 
equally obvious that they cannot fail to in- 
struct. The whole system is tottering, and 
the old medical colleges and corporations, 
like the other masses of filth and rubbish 
which have been collected, in the course of 
ages, by the multitudinous operations and 
movements of time, cannot resist the force | 
which is directed against them, and must | 
be all swept away by the great tide of pub- 
lic improvement. If the beings who in- 
habit these old, worn-out institutions, have 
still the sagacity to discover the danger of 
their situation, and few minds could be 
so weak or sanguinary as to desire their 
destruction, no obstacle would be opposed 
to their attempts to escape from the threat- 
ened convulsion; but, having escaped,— 





having disconnected themselves from asso- 
ciates whose conduct had brought down 
upon their characters such dire ruin and 
calamities, they must not expect by a few 
soft phrases, or by giving utterance even to | 
volumes of liberal professions, to be received 
as fit companions of those men whom they 
had unjustly opposed, or infamously be- 
trayed, 





Tue cholera, that fierce and unsparing 
scourge of the living geueration, which 
seems destined to sweep from the face of 
the earth those victims which the ruthless 
wars of wicked legislators have spared— 
the cholera has found its way to HNamburgh, 
and is now but a six-and-thirty hours’ pas- 
sage from our own shores. The event has 
been already alluded to in the close of the 
article of our correspondent ‘¢ Atpna,” in 
a previous part of this week’s Laxcer. The 
following is an extract from the last Ham- 


burgh papers received in town up to the 
time of our going to press :— 





APPROACH OF THE CHOLERA. 


«€ Borsen-Halle, Oct. 14. 
** CHOLERA IN NAMBURGH. 


Taken ill Recov, Deaths 
* DowntoOct.11 .. 21 .. — ..9 
oe oe . 6 


Sw. Bes 1 ot F 
ea Ss Sr ie 8 
55 2 St 

** It appears that some of these have 

since proved not to be the cholera. The 

Hanoverian Government has adopted the 

wise course of doing away with all sanatory 

regulations, and allowing the cholera to 

take its own course. Experience has shown 

in Russia, Prussia, Austria, and lastly in 

Hamburgh, the utter inefficacy of all cor- 

dons, the cost of which is immense to the 

respective governments, and the loss incal- 
culable to the industrious classes.” 


It is described as being hitherto exclu- 
sively confined to the lowest and most dis- 
solute characters, thirty-nine of whom were 
males, and sixteen females, and that it 
first broke out ina cellar. Of the female 
cases ouly one had died, At Altona it is 
also reported that there had heen two cases. 
No case had as yet been known to have oc- 
curred on board any British vessel at Ham- 
burgh, but a sailor of a Swedish vessel, 
which arrived upwards of a fortnight ago 
from Bahia, has been taken ill and carried 
to the hospital. At the breaking out of the 
disorder the consternation was very great, 
and business was temporarily suspended. 
In the extract which we have made above 
from the papers, it will be seen that all 
cordons have been removed. These re- 
strictions had at first been very rigidly im- 
posed around the city,—the Danes, Meck- 
lenburgers, and Hanoverians, having so 
completely isolated Hamburgh, that for four 
days the latter place was without any news 
from abroad, or communications with friends 
in the country. 

It was supposed on Wednesday that an 
extraordinary supplement to the Gazetie 
would be issued by our government in the 
course of that night, containing directions 
to be observed in this country in the event 
of its appearance in any particular spot. 
None however has been issued, but we 
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now learn that a proclamation has been|thing” for the five hundred pounds a-year 
agreed to by the Privy Council, at the sug-| which Sir Henry Halford has procured 
gestion of the Board of Health to which | for them,—that the Board intend to recom- 
the conservation of the public safety has| mend that such places as may be attacked 
been so recklessly entrusted, which will ap- ‘in this country should be isolated from 
pear in to-morrow's Gazette. We write on | the rest of the community. Sagacious le- 


| 


Thursday. We cannot possibly therefore! gislators, who cannot prevent the cholera 


at present acquaint our readers with the | 


from traversing the ocean, yet can keep it 
nature of its contents, but in our next! from penetrating a hedge, orcrossing a field! 
Lancer the precautionary directions shall | Have the “ Board’’ of Health,—we ask the 
receive our best attention. question emphatically—made themselves 
Thus, despite the most perfect and vigi- | acquainted with the results of the dispersion 
lant cordon that military despotism ever! of the population of Teflis? If they have 
created, this disorder has forced its way in| not, they deserve the bitter reproaches of 
every direction. Vienna has for the last | every friend of humanity and science, 
month been the theatre of the pestilence ; 





still further to the north-west, Berlin be- 
came affected almost at the same time with 
Vienna, and now Altona, Hamburgh, and: LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


other towns and cities on the Elbe, between | 








Berlin and the North Sea, have become con- | Wuew the Committee of this College de- 
secutively affected in the order of their prov- cided that it was expedient to postpone the 
imity to the Prussian capital. General Convocation in consequence of the 
Meanwhile, let us express our indigna- | agitated state of the public mind, arising 
tion, that of all the capitals of Europe, Lon- | from the excitement produced by the un- 
don should be the only one which has per- | settled state of the question of Parliament- 
mitted the pestilence to knock at its very ®y Reform, persons were not wanting to 
gates before any efficient hygeienic mea- lcondemn such a proceeding as injurious to 
sures were adopted towards the removal of , the best interests of the institution. The 
the general causes of insalubrity of which Committee, however, took a comprehen- 
every great city is so abundantly prolific, | Sive view of the subject, and, acting under 
Our journal has lately contained abund- ‘the influence of a responsibility from the 
ant information from various quarters on the Weight of which they have not once flinched, 
subject of the cholera, but to one series of resolved unanimously that it would be un- 
articles with which we have presented the | wise to hold a convocation at a time when 
public we would for amoment advert. We/|it would be impossible to discuss, with the 
allude to the papers of our correspondent | least degree of satisfaction, the most im- 
«‘Avrua,” whose views we would warn our! portant proposition which could be brought 
readers to regard with some degree of cau-| under the consideration of the Fellows. 
tion, while we fully admit the ingenuity of We, of course, refer to an application for a 
the arguments he brings forward. charter, or for an Act of Parliament. For 
We perceive by a paragraph in the news- ourselves, we confess that we were most 
papers, which has probably been put forth anxious for the postponement, and urged 
by some exceedingly active and diligent the propriety of such a step with zeal, if 
member of the London Board of Health not with force of argument; for appre- 
who is anxious to prove to the public that hending, as we did, that the Reform Bill 
he and his co-adjutors are doing ‘ some- would be rejected by the Lords, we were 
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not without our fears of what might be the | laws, will be founded and constructed upon 


situation of the College, if there were 
founded a proposition for a most important 
proceeding, upon a supposition which might 
never be matured into the reality of fact. 
The advantages‘arising from this calm deli- 
beration of the subject, are now very appa- 
rent, and highly satisfactory. The road is 
clear before us, and we have not to found 


| strictly liberal principles, 


Reform, effectual Parliamentary Reform, 
is near at hand, for the people, alive as they 
are to the sufferings which they have en- 
dured from the non-enjoyment of the right 
to elect their representatives, will not 
longer bear the grinding miseries and ini- 
quities of the old flinty-hearted system of 


Toryism. Nor does evening follow morn- 





our hopes of prosperity upon any contin- 
gency, however probable, The Reform Bill ing with more certainty than a Radical Me- 
is lost, but the College is not. The wishes 4ical Reform will immediately follow etfee- 
of the nation are thwarted with respect to tual Parliamentary Reform. In the mean- 
political reform, but the wishes of the pro- “me, the friends of medical freedom must 
fession are in rapid progress towards at- | Hot remain inactive, and while the nation 
tainment, through the every-day increasing is struggling against a factious junto of bo- 
success of this College. Let us, however, roughmongers, medical reformers must sum- 
not be misunderstood. We do not under- mon all their energiesto oppose the factious 
value political reform with respect to its and monopolizing Bars. But the Loyvon 
influence in accelerating the progress of Co..ece or Meptcine is so bottomed, so 
medical reform; on the contrary, we have , besed upon just principles, so firmly fixed 
ever contended that the renovation, if not "PO the rock of truth and equity, that it 
the harmonious union, of medical laws, j would flourish in any country where medi- 
would be a speedy and certain result | cal science is cultivated, even if that coun- 
of a reform in Parliament, bat at the |“Y knew not the tripartite institution of 
same time we have ever declared, that| img, Lords, and Commons, The princi- 
the members of the medical profession, | Ples of the College are literally unassailable, 
by exerting themselves in the proper direc- Take them politically, take them scientifi- 
tion would be able to secure the interests of | ®#!ly, they still resist the impression of ca- 
themselves and their brethren without even | '4mny, they still defy misrepresentation, 
the assistance of legislatorial sanction, | they still court scrutiny. Even the hired 
United, however, into one body under the } Assassins of character, the common, the 
just and equal laws of such a College, what | dirty suaves of a still dirtier venal faction, 
senate could resist their appeal for an act | are dismayed and overawed by the mighty 
| power arrayed against them when they 
raise the hand to deface the bright front 
of this noble Institution, 


of incorporation, or what Privy Council 
could reject their prayer for a chartered pri- 
The miserable 


vilege? If, indeed, the pecuniary interest | 








of the boroughmongers led them to believe 
that they might suffer a trifling loss by giv- 
ing legal power to such an Institution, then 
truly we might look forward to success with 
but a cheerless spirit. But the Parliament 
and Monarch are not under the control of such 
a bigoted and mercenary band, The chains 
of Tory despotism are broken, never more 
to be united, and within a few years the 
whole of our institutions, as well as our 


hirelings proceed like reptiles to their filthy 
and infamous task of defamation, and shrink 
from the slightest encounter with jus- 
tice in this her fairest monument, dedi- 
cated to the science of medicine. ‘\ hat can 
be more gratifying to the founders of this 
College than the bare mention of the fact 
that no anti-medical reformers have ever 
dared to question the excellence of the prin- 
ciples upon which this College is founded. 
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Suffering from an overcharge of malignant 
feeling, and anxious that misrepresentation 
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esteem towards Mr. Waxtry for his meri- 
torious exertions in promoting an institu- 
tion which there is every reason to hope 


and falsehood may effect what argument | wi]! effecta great and most beneficial change 


cannot reach, the discomfited host of Bars 
aud corruptionists allege, we hear, that the 
institution is abandoned! If the public 
knew not these men and their characters, 
such reports, if widely spread, might prove 
injurious, for a time at least, to the cause of 
medical reform. But what are the facts? 
Gentlemen of the highest respectability 
from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland— 
gentlemen also belonging to the highest de- 
partments of the army and navy, have be- 
come Fellows ;—the College has no debts ;— 
the Treasurer, Mr. Bannetr, whose zeal 
and ability cannot be too highly cow-nend- 
ed, possesses ample funds to meet all com- 
ing expenses ;—the ‘‘ Eleemosynary Fund,” 
a source of hope to the widow and orphan, 
is steadily augmenting ;—not a week elapses 
without bringing with it the applications of 
new candidates for the fellowship, and the 
entire affairs of the institution present one 
cloudless prospect of success. 

From amongst many other communica - 
tions of a similar character, we select the 
following, as well showing how even the 
ordinary spirit of rivalry sinks into obli- 
viousness, when the members of the profes- 
sion reflect upon what may be the vast ad- 
vantages to medical science from affording 
support to such an institution as the Lonpon 
Co.tece or Mepicine ; nor are they in- 
sensible to the high honour which such a 
circumstance is calculated to reflect upon 
their reputation as lovers of science, and 
upon their characters as gentlemen. 


«« Whitby, Sept. 22, 1831, 
“« To the Secretary of the Lonvon Cotiecr 
or Mepicine. 


“ Stn,—We, the undersigned medical 
practitioners of this town, having, through 
reading Tne Laycer, become acquainted 
with the proposed plan of forming a new in- 
stitution to be called the Loxpow Coiiece 
ov Meprcixe, and having attentively consi- 
dered the subject, are united in our appro- 
bation of the same, as well as in our grateful 


lin almost every-thing connected with the 


science and practice of medicine in this 
country. We therefore request you to have 


|the goodness to enrol our names as candi- 
dates for the diploma of the new College, 


and also as subscribers to the Eleemosyaary 
Fund. 

* The diplomas, or other testimcnials, 
which we possess, the necessary fees, Xc., 
shall be forwarded when required. 

* We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

** Ricnarp Riprey, 

« Joun Riptey, 

* Joun Witsoy, 

« Joun Macrarvane.! 
* Perer Mackintosn.” 





LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


NON*EXPULSION OF FELLOWS.—JUNIOR 
CANDIDATES FOR THE DIPLOMA. 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—As I shall probably be unable to 
be present at the convocation, and if I 
could, being no orator, should be extremely 
likely to lose my speech, I beg, through the 
medium of Tue Lancer, to express a few 
more ideas that have struck me connected 
with the subject of the new College. L 
still most pertinaciously adhere to the prin- 
ciple of non-expulsion, while I equally ad- 
here to my determivation to submit, with 
republican loyalty and submissiveness, to 
any regulations, however personally op- 
posed to my private opinions, that may be 
agreed upon at the convocation, even though 
the unpalatable doctrine of expulsion should 
be one of them. There is another important 
subject alluded to by one of your correspond- 
ents, who makes the arrangements for ex- 
amination a ground of disapprobation, and a 
reason for withholding his name from the list 
of medical reformers. He wishes certificates 
of attendances on lectures to be produced ; 
this I totally condemn as needless. It is a 
farce from end to end, What lying evidences 
of ‘attendance at hospitals on lectures,” and 
the whole of the various processes of pro- 
fessional drilling, are certificates! Look at 
the schools of materia medica, and count 
the empty benches from night to night! 
Yet the certificates of constant attendance on 
these lectures are as numerous and as in- 
credibly attested as any others! I speak of 
what I know or knew when I was a student. 
But this, and many like truths, are well 
known to all who do not prudently choose 





to shut their eyes upon them, Here is an- 
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other objection, made I think by the same actually acquainted with my profession, 
writer—namely, the publicity of the exami-, particularly with anatomy. If I do not 
nation. This is perhaps, onthe first thought pass, I shall only find that [ was mistaken 
of it, likely to deter students from present- in my estimate, and that more money, more 
ing themselvesfor examination. ‘‘ You may time, must be expended to ensure my com- 
call it a friendly examination,” a student petency ‘or examination now—for practis- 
may say, ‘* but there is additional nerve re- | ing with credit to myselfhereafter. In this 
quisite to meet it, and friendly or not friend- rejection there will at the Londoa College 
ly, I should feel desperately chagrined at be nothing disgraceful, for it must occur 
being thus publicly plucked.’ orcasionally, aud perhaps frequeutly. I 
But let me be heard out. I approve of therefore may justly regard the whole mat- 
the plan as most excellent, and though ter as a mere friendly adjustment of claims 
I allow that such an idea may, likely which will, there, be equitably settled. In 
enough, find its way into the mind of a fact I shall, if rejected, have cause to give 
yo student, I assert that there is no myself credit for the possession of some 
earthly reason why it should. Set the non-/|little nerve in thus venturing to put my 
production of certificates on the one side of claims to the test somewhat prematurely. 
the scale, and the publicity of rejection on It will therefore be a friendly examina- 
the other, and they will bu:ance well. Let) tion ; as such | will regard it, and if 1 be 
US suppose a young student, from whom no! rejected, should others taunt me with it, 
certificates are claimed, saying to himself— there is the medical press, there is Mr. 
** Well, the College of Surgeons is going) Wakley, who will explain for me, or permit 
down in the world, nobody cares a curse and authenticate an explanation from me, 
about them or their diplomas, they them-! which to every gentleman, to every man 
selves don't care one straw how their mem- who is not a fool or a knave, will prove 
bers fare or are treated, and had it not been | satisfactory.” 
for Mr, Wakley and a few spirited indi-| All this he might say, and say it truly. 
viduals, medical gentlemen in the wavy) If there should be the probability of trou- 
belonging to the College might have been! ble, owing to a number of applicants 
treated from generation to generation with|thus offering themselves prematurely as 
as little respect as so many turuspit dogs. | candidates for examination, let them pay a 
I'll be if I'll trouble them with my | guinea down at the time, and the remainder 
presence or money. There is the London|of the fee on applying for examination a 
College—I'll go to that. If I should prove | second time. I should say, however, for 
unfortunate in life, there may in future) the present, let an examination in anatomy 
years be the hope of assistance from the| and surgery, only, be all that should be re- 
fund to which I shall have to subscribe,—if | quired from those who have passed the 
not, I shall have had the pleasure of con- Hall, at least till a charter be procured. 
tributing to the relief of my less fortunate Of course [ speak of junior students re- 
brethren a quid pro quo, which every man;cently examined. It will be seen that I 
of good feeling will consider sufficient.) make no strong objection to any tractional 
There will be fellowship and brotherhood, | part of the London College plan but that of 
an equality of rights and privileges—a dis-| expulsion. My attention was first directed 
position to uphold each other's fortunes, to the injustice of this by the talk about 
to support each other's rights in society, | the expulsion of Mr. Wakley from the Col- 
But am I prepared to pass the required ex- lege of Surgeons. Absurd proposttion in 
amination? | don't koow. | have expended | whomsoever it originated! We might us 
a considerable sum of money and much time | well talk of expelling Sir Walter Scott from 
here. They do not demand certificutes,|the authorship of the Waverley novels, 
They cannot, therefore, expect but that; Common sense lauzhs atit. If the Coun- 
many who go to be examined by them may, | cil of the College of Surgeons would expel 
through want of correct computation of the | themselves, they would do the best thing that 
time necessary to qualify themselves, or of has been done in the medical world for 
a correct estimate of their own abilities and) many a year. The best thing ror them- 
attainments, have to pay them more than selves would be to expel Mr. Wakley from 
one visit. If I pass, well and good; [ shall the editorship of Tux Lancer! Alas! they 
then have the satisfaction of considering my- cannot do it, or how gladly would they ! 
self competent ; for with the dead subject, I cannot but express here the great honour 
before me, I sha'l discover, and so will my  I,as an individual, consider it to be, to belong 
examiners, whether | am sufficiently versed to a body of honest, upright, respectable, 
in anatomy. 1 shull not have to grind for medical men, nobly banded together against 
any insulting catch que-tious proposed to a disgusting, a heart-sickening system of op- 
me by vinous and merry old men who will pression. Remember, youig students, that 
wish to make sport of me. My mere when the Council of the College showed 
memory will be of no use tome if 1 am not openly that they did not care a curse (I 
' 
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cannot help saying so) for their brethren in! pages for the insertion of matter so vitally 
the navy, a few high-spirited men not only interesting tomy young professional breth- 
showed that they did, but their just cause ren. I shall proceed without further re- 
very speedily triumphed! Truth will pre- mark to my statement, and will endeavour 
vail, the London College will prevail, and. to be as laconic as possible. 
the earlier you join it the more honourable ‘The Royal Infirmary of Glasgow contains 
will be your adhesion to it. We are al- 250 beds, and offers immense advantages to 
ready beginning to hail the dawn of better the poor student, both as regards his in- 
times. crease of knowledge, and his pecuniary 
I signed myself in my last ‘‘ A Medical affairs. The fee for medical and surgical 
Reformer.” 1 now more agreeably, with attendance for two years is only six guineas, 
more pleasure, with infinite pride, subscribe | Now, Sir, compare this trifling sum with 
myself, Sir, yours obediently, the enormous expense of a London hospital, 
Fettow or true Loxpon — which amounts onan average to 46/. Again, 
Cot.ece or Mepicixt. _in this infirmary dresserships are obtained 
Oct. 14, 1851. | for three months without expense, whilst in 
P.S.—I forgot one thing. A Fellow of London the student pays 401, for six months 
the College is to be expelled if he omit his |" the same situation. And, lastly, to finish 
annual contribution of a guivea. I dislike ™Y comparison of the expenses and advan- 
this one cause of expulsion as much as 1 | *ges in the Glasgow institution, the situa- 
dislike expulsion itself. ‘Nemo repente tien of house-surgeon is obtained at the 
fuit turpissimus.” Noman becomes poor ©0St of 30/. per annum, board and lodging, 
slap at once. He pays his guinea freely for which in a town hospital amounts to 80/, 
eight or ten years, let us suppose, and he|! think I have now succeeded in showing 
pays it punctually. In the eleventh year he that in this department alone, the student 
finds it inconvenient to pay it, but he does! would be enabled to make a most important 
pay it. In the twelfth year he cannot pay | *'*!"S- . F : 
it till after date, or not at all. Just as he) , | shull conclude with hasty and impar- 
is approaching to a state of circumstances , tal sketch of the dierent schools here, and 


which wilf impel him ultimately topp!y to first shall speak of the College, and when I 
the fund, he omrrs paying bis guinea, and is 

expelled. Now if there is to be an elecmo- 
synary fund, it is to be supposed that there 
will be such a thing as poverty needing re- 
lief, therefore my course of argument is, I 
think, a fair one. I do think this ground of 
expulsion objectionable, and peculiarly so. 
1 don’t like any justification of such a step, 
or reason for shadiioe it, but this least of 
all, I must be pardoned for my pertinacity 
on this score. I cannot change or modify 
my opinion, though I can freely submit to 
have that opinion outvoted, should such be 
its fate. As for the Eleemosynary Fund it- 
self, 1 think it one of the most attractive 
features of the London College of Medicine, 
and one which we should, on no considera- 
tion, cancel, 
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To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—lIt is my intention in this commu- | 
nication to lay before English students the | 
advantages which Glasgow affords as a sur- 
vical school; and to institute a comparison 
of the relative expenses necessarily incurred 
for the required course of study by the Col- 


| say it possesses such illustrious names as 
| Thompson, Hooker, Burns, Jeffrey, and 
Badham, in its list of professors, further 
remark would be superfluous and unneces- 
| Sary. The fees of lectures in the College 
jare, [ believe about on a par with those of 
| London, with this important difference, that 
| the course here lasts sx months; in London 
only three. 

The Andersonian University stands next 
jin rank, and may challenge comparison 
; with the College, if not in the celebrity of 
its professors, at least in their usefulness 
and unwearied attention to their important 
duties, It possesses, however, one great 
advantage over its chartered riva', that of 
| being much more economical. Below is a 
statement of fees for perpetual attendance 
on the different lectures :— 





s. da, 
Anatomy, physiology, and demon- 
StratiONS .eeecceceesecseees 7 7 O 
Theory and practice of medicine, 


two hours aday ............3 3 0 
PEUET ss OR. cccndcencseese S 3 O 
Materia Medica ............-. 3 3 O 
Surgery ..ccessseececeeseereee 3D OS O 


Chemistry (after two courses, a 
QUINES) ..cccecccccesesceses 3S BS O 





lege and Hall, with those of London. When 


The Andersonian University possesses an 
excellent and extensive museum of natural 


| reflect upon the uncompromising manner! history, besides the private anatomical 
in which you have uniformly advocated the| museum of Dr. Hunter, to both of which 
interests of students, I cannot doubt but! the student is admitted gratuitously, There 
that you will spare one of your valuable | js also a well-chosen library. i 
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There is a third and newly-established 
school in Portland-street, and the fees are 
exactly the same with those of the Ander- 
sonian. Iam informed by intelligent stu- 
dents, that its teachers are conspicuous for 
talent and attention. 

1 must now apologise for the unavoidable 
length of this letter, but 1 trust that the im- 
portance of its contents will be deemed a 
sufficient excuse. Should it prove the 
means of smoothing the difficulties of even 
a single student, it would prove a rich re- 
ward for the trouble of, Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 
Aw Eycuisu Stupenr. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


To the Editor of Tue Laycet. 


Srr,—In selecting asphyxia as a subject 
for his Essay, your correspondent, Mr, 


difficulties with which it is surrounded, and 
of the probability of its bringing bim into 
the field of controversy, for which at pre- 
sent he does not seem fully equipped, al- 
though quite as much so, perhaps, as many 
who may enrol their names on the list of 
combatants. The subject is a difficult one, 
because it involves al! that is known on the 
most important and interesting points of 
physiological science, the main spring of 
which is said to be defective, in conse- 
quence of our ignorance of the nature or 
essence of life. This may be the case, but 
it is very questionable whether the search 
after it, like that for a hidden treasure, has 
not, in exploring every habitation in which 
there is the least mavifestation of its pre- 
sence, been more profitable than if we bad 
early been in actual possession of the secret. 
Thus the physiologist, who attentively 
studies the signs by which life manifests 
itself, and examines minutely every struc- 
ture in which its works are displayed, ac- 
quires more real and useful information than 
he who vainly endeavours, in bis closet, to 
form correct notions of that essence which 
is far beyond the reach of our limited facul- 
ties. Physiology being one of those un- 
certain sciences in which it is often difficult 
to refer effects to their true causes, and to 
trace causes to their true effects, that man 
has much the advantage of his brother la- 
bourers in the field of inquiry, who, with a 
zeal to study physiology for its own sake, 
and who, being previously prepared by edu- 
cation and habits of application, has time 
and opportunities afforded him of taking a 
comprehensive and comparative view of the 
structure, relative situation, and connexion 
of the different parts constituting organised 


MR. PARKINSON ON PHYSIOLOGICAL PURSUITS. 


Thomas, does not appear to be aware of the | 


j beings, from the lowest order of plants 
| through every link of the chain, to the com- 
plicated structure of man,—who also ex- 
}amines closely the phenomena which all 
living beings present, and the order in which 
|those phenomena are developed, and who 
is bold enough to interrogate nature himself, 
| and faithfully record her responses. Added 
| to these qualifications, his knowledge of the 
more certain laws which regulate inanimate 
| matter, and his application of them to ex- 
plain many parts of the animal and vegeta- 
ble economy, enable him to carry his re- 
searches to the very threshold of that portal 
whereon is written, in legible characters, 
‘* Thus far and no farther,”’ and there “ to 
bend in submissive adoration, acknowledg- 
ing a wisdom he cannot fathom and a power 
which he cannot comprehend.” Such aman 
is the first to acknowledge the narrow limits 
of his own faculties ; and from his habits 
of close observation and reasoning we can 
easily discover that he has acquired the 
scientific tact of separating the pure metal 
of well-grounded theory from the dross of 
hypothesis, There have been and still are 
existing many such men as I have attempt- 
ed to pourtray, and to whose opinions we 
ought always to give our tacit assent 
until we have, by pursuing the same path 
of inquiry ourselves, either come to the 
same or to different conclusions. The road 
to truth is now laid open to us all; the 
hedge-rows of superstition, slavery, and 
ignorance, which compelled men to pursue 
one narrow, dark, and much-trodden track, 
have long since yielded to the bill-hook of 
the great pioneer in science, our illustrious 
countryman Francis Bacon, who, not con- 
tent only with liberating men’s minds from 
the state of bondage in which they had 
long been held, supplied them with a 
sure guide to direct their future investi- 
gations of nature and their inquiry after 
—--- 

I had a few remarks to make to another of 
your correspondents, but having already 
occupied too much space in your valuable 
columns I shall endeavour to curtail them 
by only saying, that the gentleman to 
whom | allude is one who has deserved well 
of the scientific world for bis deep re- 
searches in a most interesting branch of 
natural history; that he is a man of no 
ordinarary stamp, and therefore not to be 
dealt with without some degree of caution, 
for if you attack him in his secondary and 
most accessible haunts, where he is seen 





+ We take the liberty of omitting fiom the arti- 
cle of our Correspondent a passage at this part, 
because its insertion is not material to the good 
sense of his letter, and would entail upon us a cor- 
respontence for which we should not, we are cer- 
tain, be able te find room, To the playful appeal 
suis tollows we bave not the same objection.— 

p. L. 
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mounted on his favourite charger, the gigan- 
tic Iquinadon, I say, Sir, if we attack him 
here, he will soar on eagle’s wings to a 
more lofty station, where he wilt sit, like 
Jupiter on Olympus, 


“ Montis in excelso consistit vertice Gideon,’”’ 


whence my feeble artillery of argumenta 
ad persuasionem will, I fear, not induce 
him to descend, but will have as much 
effect on him, as the throwing of squibs 
and eraeckers would have on the base 
of the mountain on which he rests. If 
he will not come down himself, let him at 
least send his messenger Mercurius, to say 
in full detail, how he succeeds in quench- 
ing the fire of St. Antonius; or perhaps 
we may invoke Jupiter to hurl him from 
his lofty tenement. 

1 need not say, that it is to Mr. Mantell 
| allude, who will, | trust, excuse the fa- 
miliarity with which I have introduced his 
name, and will kindly take the gentle hint, 
and favour us with his notes in further 
illustration of the mercurial treatment of 
erysipelas. 

1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
J. W. K. Parkinson. 
Hoxton Square, Oct. 10, 1831. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 





CLINICAL LECTURE 
DELIVERED BY 
Proressorn ELLIOTSON, M.D., 
October 10th, 1831. 





FIRST CLINICAL LECTURE FOR THE 
SBASON 1831-32, 


Genxttemen,—lIt has been my custom, 
merely to enumerate those cases only which 
have been admitted in the previous week, 
and to dwell particularly upon those which 
have been presented during the same pe- 
riod; but as this is the beginning of the 
season, and as no cases have been presented 
but such as were admitted previous to the 
commencement of the session, I must con- 
fine myself solely to the cases which you 
have seen admitted. The cases were ten 
in number, six female and four male. 





INFLAMMATION OF THE SPINAL LIGA- 
MENTS (?) FROM A FALL. 


The first is a girl aged 18, who nine weeks 
previously had fallen down stairs. In that 
month menstruation had ceased, and she 
had experieaced such violent pain in the 


back as to be unable to walk. I found the 
whole spine, but especially the dorsal and 
lumbar portion, exceedingly tender. The 
fall had evidently produced an inflammatory 
state of the ligaments of the spine. Whe- 
ther the amenorrhea was the immediate 
effect of the fall, or the result of her fright, 
it is impossible to say. She was also very 
costive. The treatment indicated was sim- 
ple enough ;—that of free depletion from 
the neighbourhood of the spine, and active 
purging, together with spare diet. IL or- 
dered her to be cupped upon the back and 
loins to a pint, and prescribed half a drop 








of croton oil every day ; she was put upon 
milk diet. The relief was immediate, and 
you will see that she will presently be quite 
well,* 





CHRONIC GASTRITIS. 


Three cases were, all alike, instances of 
a very common affection among females— 
chronic gastritis. The one occurred in a 
female aged eighteen, She had been ill 
fifteen months, and was a short stout dam- 
sel. Her symptoms were pain and tender- 
ness of the epigastrium and left hypochon- 
drium, with a sensation of heat there, ex- 
tending up the throat. The pain was al- 

ways increased by taking food. These are 
the common sy mptoms of gastritic affection. 
The function of the stomach was also very 
much disturbed, for she complained very 
much of acidity. The heart frequently 
sympathises with these affections, and ac- 
cordingly this woman had palpitation, but 
there was no preternatural sound of the 
heart, no inordinate impulse of any one por- 
tion of this organ, but one uniformly-in- 
creased action,—no sign of organic disease, 
The appearance of the tongue was perfectly 
natural, and to this | beg leave particularly 
to direct your attention, because the ten- 
derness of the epigastrium, and that por- 
tion of the left hypochondrium in which the 
large end of the stomach lies, were exceed- 
ingly well marked, and a sensation of heat 
was felt there, ascending up the throat, so 
that the inflammatory state of the stomach 
could not be doubted. and yet the tongue 
was clean. The truth is, | believe, that in 
inflammatory conditions of the stomach and 
intestines, the tongue is generally red on 
the dorsum, or the tip, or at the - hog but 
not invariably so, so that if you depend on 
the state of the tongue, you may conceive 
there is no inflammatory state of the sto- 
mach when there really is, and when the 
other symptoms show it, and the success of 
antiphlogistic treatment proves | it. Her 





= iT his | patient was able to stand and « and w walk per- 
fectly well in two or three days. Menstruation be- 
gan upon the second day after her admission, and 
she was discharged free from her complaint without 
any additional treatment.— Rep. 








legs and feet were cold, and what between 
the tenderness of the epigastrium and her 
plethora, she complained of dyspnea. I 
ordered venesection to a pint, and put her 
upon slops. To give her immediate relief 
from the acidity, and the sudden pain which 
sae experienced alter eating, | also pre- 
scribed her a scruple of the hquor potasse, 
with two minims of the hydrocyanic acid, 
three times aday. ‘This acid has a great 
power in lessening morbid irritation of the 
stomach, but it will not remove inflamma- 
tion ; that must be treated ss common inilam- 


DR. ELLIOTSON ON DISEASED HEART. 


| 31, who has been ill three months. The epi- 
| gastrium is painful and tender, and, more- 
over, hard. She has a sensation of heat 
there, and also up the throat. The tongue 
was moist and clean, but pretty universally 
red. In her there had been an additional 
symptom—vomiting of blood. This was, 
therefore, a case of inflammatory hwmate- 
| mesis, or chronic gastritis, with hamateme- 
sis. Whea mucous membranes are inflamed, 
they will occasionally discharge blood with- 
out our knowing why this shou'd happen in 
these cases and not in others. Sometimes 








mation ; but if the inflammation is not very | @ mucous membrane will be intensely in- 
violent, but there yet is more irritation than | flamed, and not discharge a drop of blood, 
the inflammation will explain, hydrocyanic| while in others with far less inflammation 


acid may be usefully combined with anti- 
phlogistic measures. If the inflammation 
is great, the acid will be of no use. If 
there be no inflammation, it may be alone 
trusted to; aud if there be great morbid 
irritability and spasm, with only a certain 


portion of inflammation, the two remedies | 


may be combined. 

it is probable that the inflammatory state 
of the stomach gave rise to the acidity, but 
the acidity would increase the inflammatory 
state of the stomach, and, therefore, while 
| endeavoured to remove the inflammation 
of the stomach by venesection and starva- 
tion, I thought it right to neutralise the 
acidity as fast as it was formed, by the use 
of an alkali, The women was in a day or 
two much improved, had less pain and ten- 


derness, much less palpitation, and scarcely | 


any acidity. 

Che next case of the same description 
occurred in a young woman, aged 19, 
The disease had existed four months. She 
likewise had tenderness of the epigastrium, 
with a sensation of heat there, extending 


| there is copious hamorrhage. 
| In this woman the menses had also been 
suppressed fur three months, but which had 
| begun first, the gastric afiection or the sup- 
pression, it is impossible to ascertain. ‘They 
appear to have been co-existent. From the 
hardness of the epigastrium it is likely that 
congestion existed in the liver, and this 
may account for the discharge of blood from 
the stomach, for haematemes s often results 
from obstruction in the liver or spleen. 
That the liver was aflected was, indeed, 
shown by the existence of a degree of 
jaundice, I put her uponslops, and order- 
ed twenty leeches to be applied to the epi- 
|gastrium every other day. That was all. 
She is already much better. She has little 
or no pain, and the tongue has lost its red- 
ness. oe: 


DISEASED HEART. 


The next is a case of diseased heart 
| which had existed for four years, with fre- 
/quent attacks of aggravated dyspnea on 
;motion and anaserca. At present the im- 





up the throat. She likewise complained of) pulse of the heart is of natural strength, 
palpitation, In this woman three other | but the action of the left ventricle is too 
symptoms existed, which are very com- | loud, and at the moment of its occurrence a 
monly observe d in this disease. The oue bellows sound is heard. I have no doubt 
was amenorrhea, which had existed five| that the leit ventricle is dilated, and thus 
months, the other was costiveness, and the | the opening of the aortais too small, rela- 
third was headach. If the amenorrhea be- | tively, to permit the exit of the blood 
gan a month bafore the gastritic affection, | freely, if indeed the opening be not actually 
as she said it did, one may ascribe perhaps | diminished. She labours under great dysp- 
the latter to the suppression of the menses. neva, and wdema of the legs. The recent 
In this ease the tongue is moist, but brown. | agwravation of her symptoms I have little 
ish at the very root, and the tip, sides, and | doubt arises from an inflammatory state set 
front, are but very slightly red—not red in up in the chest by some accidental cold. 
proportion to the tenderness of the epigas-| Nothing is more common in disease of the 
trium. I bled her to a pint, and put her! heart than to see, from time to time, a great 
upon slops. The costiveness made it ne-' increase of the dyspnea, dropsical symp- 
cessary to employ purgatives, but I had | toms, and bronchitis, so that the patient ap- 
recourse to the mildest, and prescribed half pears iu great danger, giving evidence, as he 
an ounce of castor oil every day. As she] does, of organic disease of the heart; butby 
had no acidity I ordered no alkali, and as! lessening these accidental symptoms by ap- 
she had no spasmodic pain after eating 1 | propriate antiphlogistic measures and diu- 
did not order hydrocyanic acid. In two or|retics, the state declines, and the patient 
three days she became materially better. | becomes comparatively well. 1 accordingly 





The third case is that of a woman, aged j had the woman bled to twelve ounces, and 
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purged her daily with jalap and super- 
tartrate of potash. She was put upon milk 
diet. The blood was buffed ; the dyspnea 
was greatly relieved, and the anuasarca is 
already gone. 





ACUTE ANASARCA,. 


The last case among the women was one 
of acute anasarca. ‘The woman is twenty- 
two years of age, and had been ill she said 
only a month. She had anasarca, with 
cough and dyspnea, purging and vomiting 
of a morning. If she has really been ill 
only a month, this must be a case of in- 
flammatory anasarca, combined with perip- 
neumonia, for there was crepitus rattle at 
the back, on each side of the spine, and an 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines. I ordered venesec- 
tion to a pint, and the blood proved bufly. 
I ordered likewise half a scruple of tincture 
of digitalis, with half a drachm of acetate 
of potash, three times a day, together with 
five minims of tincture of opium, with a 
dose to check the purging and vomiting. 





GENERAL PARALYSIS, 


The first case among the men was one of 
a very interesting character, but in which I 
fear I shall do little good. It is that of a 
young man about 28 vears of age, who has 
general paralysis of the nerves of motion, 
so that he walks exactly like a druuken 
man ; not dragging one leg after him, as in 
hemeplegia, but unable to govern the move- 
ments of his trunk and extremities, so that 
when he walks any one would suppose him 
to be intoxicated. The paralysis affects the 
muscles of speech in the same degree as 
those of the trunk and extremities. There 
is no paralysis of any organ of sense with the 
exception of one eye; the right eye discerns 
but faintly ; the pupil is dilated. It appears 
that this affection has been gradually coming 
on ever since he was 13, Bleeding, cupping, 
issues, low diet, and almost all means, have 
been employed in vain. He applied to Mr. 
Abernethy, who, as a matter of course, 
ordered him blue-pill (a laugh), allowed 
him but so many ounces of food, and no 
drink ti!l he had finished his meal. Under 
this he grew much worse. He then went 
to another very eminent surgeon, who or- 
dered him to live well and go to the sea- 
side. Under this treatment he also got 
worse. He says that his complaint was 
better under Mr. Abernethy's plan, but that 
his body became so feeble that, in truth, he 
felt all the worse. Under the invigorating 
surgeon he felt stronger, but his paralysis 
augmented, so that he then also got worse, 
it appearing that in this, as in all other 
things, we should endeavour. to hit the 


happy medium and avoid all extremes. In 


all probability there is a gradually-increas- 

ing organic affection. Whether it be an 
induration, or a morbid growth producing; 
compression, or whatever else, | cannot say, 
but as iodine has a great power of exciting 
absorption, and as it appears not to have 
been employed in this case, 1 have selected 
| it as the remedy to be tried, giving mercury 
at the same time, to co-operate in the ex- 
/citement of absorption. He is taking two 
| grains of calomel every night; the ointment 
lof the hydriodate of potash is rubbed into 
| the head, which is shaved, for the best part 
| of an hour, twice aday, and he is taking the 
| saturated tincture of iodine with the hydrio- 
| date of potash three times a day. He has 
| begua with five minims of the tincture, but 
| the dose will be gradually inereased as far 
as can be done without disturbing the ali- 
mentary canal, Perhaps we shail be able 
to reach 40 or 50 drops for a dose. With 
regard to the hydriodate of potash, you will 
see plenty of cases in the hospital in which 
it is taken in the quantity of a drach three 
times a day. 





EXTREME COSTIVENESS. 

The second case is one of a man aged 21, 
who says that as long as he can remember 
he bas been very costive, so as frequently 
to have no stool for nine days. This is an 
uncommon circumstance for a mon, though 
not at all uncommon in women, who from 
mere neglect olten go a week or ten days 
without relief. Their pelvis is so large 
that it will contain a far greater collection 
than that of the male, and they seem fre- 
quently to care nothing about it. Lordered 
him a drop of croton oil every day, but as it 
was possible that there was a stricture in 
the rectum, I requested Mr. Green to ascer- 
tain the state of that intestine, and he in- 
forms me that he finds no stricture nor any 
other organic affection. 





APHONTA. 


The next is a case of loss of voice for five 
weeks. The man is 39 years of age, and 
after lying, ten weeks ago, on wet grass, he 
was seized with wandering pains, which 
finally settled in his chest, attended with 
hoarseness. For the last five weeks he has 
only whispered, The disease, from the na- 
ture of the case, was, probably, at first, in- 
flammatory, but as there is now no tender- 
ness of the larynx on the roughest handlin,, 
no cough, no expectoration, | presume that 
there is merely relaxation, and I have 
accordingly ordered him a hot gargle of 
capsicum, and a blister. Under this treat- 
meut his voice has already returned. 


. INCIPIENT PHTHISIS. 
The next case is one, 1 fear, of incipient 
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phthisis, The man is forty-seven years of the lower part; the swelling is ———€ 
age: he had been ill two months. itis first remarkable about the region of the knee, 
symptom was hemoptysis, with pain be- and the integuments of this part are much 
tween the shoulders, pain in the region of altered in appearance, and of a dark-bluish 
the heart, and cough. His present symp- hue ; he complains still of deep-seated pain, 
toms are cough, yellow expectoration, pain and says that the lower part of the limb is to- 
between the shoulders, and some blood | tally insensible; the surgeon for the week 
which had been taken away before I saw | having made a careful examination of the 
him, has proved buffy. It is very common tumour about the knee, directed one of the 
for hemoptysis to be the first symptom of dressers to make an incision on the inner 
phthisis, and for the hemorrhage never to side of the knee, over the site, we con- 
recur after the phthisis is fully formed. | jecture, of the supposed abscess ; this was 
The ear gives no assistance in so early a| done to the extent of a couple of inches, 
stage of phthisis. It is from the history | but instead of pus, blood, partly fluid and 
of the case, the aspect of the patient, and | partly grumous, followed: the surgeon now 
a general view of the symptoms, that our | introduced his index finger into the in- 
opinion must be formed. The mucous mem-| cision, and passed it towards the bone, 
brane of the bronchi is evidently inflamed | seeking, as it seemed, for an abscess; the 
in some degree, and the venesection has|true nature of the disease was now imme- 
disclosed an flammatory state of the blood, diately conjectured by him; that a rupture 
but the occurrence of hemoptysis at the of the femoral artery had taken place at the 
very commencement of the complaint, the | time of the original injury, and that effusion 
occurrence of pain between the shoulders, | of blood had taken place into the cellular 
together with a constantly quick pulse, the | substance of the limb as a consequence. 
cough, and the gradual production of a yel- | We understand this opinion was confirmed 
low expectoration, are very suspicious | by the other surgeons upon consultation on 
symptoms. J shall endeavour to control|the ease. The incision on the inner side of 
the irritation of the mucous membrane by | the knee was, as we have noticed, only fol- 
occasional small bleedings, or the applica-| lowed by a slight discharge of blood; a 
tion of leeches, blisters to the chest, and | dossil of lint was at once introduced between 
the exhibition of as full doses of tartar| the lips of the wound, and bound down by 
emetic as can be borne, for mercury would | three long slips of sticking-plaster. 

be injurious in a case exhibiting at any| 11. Patient has passed a very restless 
rate so strong a disposition to cousumption. | night, and has lost some blood from the in- 


He is put upon a milk diet. cision; he now snys he felt a smart pain, 
In the next Lecture | shall speak of a case | and as if something cracked at the time of 
of hydrophobia, which occurred the day |the injury; this, with the discharge of 
before this session began ; the inspection, | blood and numbness of the extremity, make 
indeed, took place on the first day of the |it extremely probable that some consider- 
Session. able vessel has given way. Ordered 


Pil. hud. c. creta, gr. iij ter die. 





15. The appearance of the patient is con- 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. siderably Po ter for the odie since = 
: -— } | last visit; the countenance is sunk, with an 
Samvuet. Tayion, labourer, was admitted expression of anxiety ; the pulse and respi- 
into this hospital on the 19th of September | ration both accelerated ; there is still some 
last. At the opening of London Bridge he pain in the limb, and the patient complains 
strained his left thigh while performing | much of the distress occasioned by being 
some laborious exertion, which compelled | able to lie only on his back ; more blood bas 
him to desist from work, and remain at| been lost yesterday ; to check this a tourni- 
home for some time ;_ during this period he | quet has been applied round the upper parts 
applied lotions, with vinegar, to the thigh. } of the thigh, and a compress of lint strapped 
On his admission into the hovpital his|over the incision. The man is evidently 
thigh and leg were somewhat swelled, with sinking. Continue pill, effervescing draught 
deep-seated pain, as if in the bone; there | and two eggs daily. ght 
was no external injury of any kind, and the] 14, The symptoms of mortification which 
patient was treated for chronic abscess in yesterday were threatening have rapidly 
the usual way—by leeches, lotions, and with | increased during the afternoon and the 
an occasional purge. Ele : night, and the patient died at eleven o'clock 
Sept. 10. On examining the patient more | this morning. 
carefully, there is evidence of some serious 
mischief having occurred: the injured ex- 
tremity is swollen from the groin to the 
toes, and is edematous, more especially at 











PRACTISING UPON A PATIENT. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


CALCULUS IN THE BLADDER—LATERAL 
OPERATION.—BISTOIRE cacu. 


James Mrues, a fine lad, about twelve 
years old, of clear complexion, florid colour, 
dark hair, and blue eyes, was admitted 19th 
August ultimo, under the care of Mr.White, 
and supposed to have a calculus in the blad- 
der. Mr. White sounded the boy, and as- 
certained the presence of a stone of mid- 
dle size, situated in the bas-fond of the 
organ. Considering it a case favourable for 
lithotrity, he became anxious that Baron 
Heurteloup should operate upon him pub- 
licly. 

Baron Heurteloup appointed a day for 
his examination in the operation theatre, in 
order that as many as possible should view 
the process of sounding with the recto-cur- 
vilineal catheter. On the 1st of Septem- 
ber accordingly, the hoy was conducted 
into the theatre, and catheterism, according 
to this gentleman’s method, was put in 
— and a stone discovered, which M. 

feurteloup described as about an inch in 
diameter, oblong and rough. There did 
not appear to be much irritability of blad- 
der, for a considerable quantity of injected 
water was retained in the organ without 
inconvenience. ‘The patient, however, was 
very obstreperous during this ordeal, so 
much so, indeed, that the Baron declined 
taking the care of so unruly a subject un- 
der his superintendence.* ‘ibis decla- 
ration occasioned much disappointment, 
as a public exhibition on this occasion 
had been fully reckoned upon. The 
reasons assigned appear to us (the reporter ) 
as utterly insufficient for declining the 
operation, but we suppose that Mr. Ed- 
wards, the Baron's ready apologist, will 
have no difficulty in discovering (invention 
and discovery are nearly synonimous) very 
urgent reasons for his conduct. 

Whatever may be thought of that matter, 
it was determined that the lateral operation 
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| Lynn exhibited an ingeniously-cont rived 


| 


forceps for the extraction of small fragments 
from the bladder, in which the joint was so 
contrived that each blade might be sepa- 
rated, and converted into a vectis. 

The patient being properly situated, the 
operator made the first incision in the cus- 
tomary manner, from the raphe perinwi, 
about an inch and a half above the anus, ob- 
liquely outwards and backwards, between 
the sphincter and tuber ischia. The second 

,incision was then commenced, but our view 
| was here impeded by the enormous whis- 
kers of the gentleman who held the staff, 
}and who, we were surprised to learn, was 
a stranger to the hospital. The person, we 
| Were given to understand, bears the formi- 
|dable name of Ire Kilmore. Owing to this 
‘individual we saw the second cut but im- 
|pertectly, and the next glimpse afforded us 
only a view of the introduction of the bis- 
|toire cache. ‘The operator, however, did not 
| succeed in reaching the groove of the staff 
with it, the attempt was again and again 
renewed without effect. The opening into 
the membranous part of the urethra was then 
{made larger, but again the attempt at intro- 
ducing the bistoire was unsuccessful, and 
the immediate by-standers, including of 
course the formidable figure already de- 
scribed, began to exhibit symptoms of ner- 
|vousness.. It was found that the bistoire 
| was much too large to enter the groove.of 
'the staff, and was in fact altogether a very 
clumsy instrument, and such as would great- 
ly embarrass evan a backneyed operator. 
| With whom the blame of this rests, we do 
jnot pretend to indicate. With the aid of 
|cousiderable force the bistoury was ulti- 
jmately pushed along the urethra into the 
bladder, and the incision made. Further 
difficulty was experienced in extracting the 
stone, but success was finally attained after 
a lapse of thirty-five minutes ; and a phos- 
phate-of-lime-and-uric-acid calculus was 
produced, of the shape and size prognosti- 
cated by Dr. Heurteloup. 

The boy was put to bed much fatigued, 
Towards night inflammatory symptoms be- 





should be performed, and that it should be | gan to develop themselves, and a free ve- 
done by Mr. Bewit Lynn, as the maiden | nesection was resorted to. The tension and 
operator, it being the first, save his election, ltenderness of abdomen, &c., were re- 


to the assistant-surgeonship. The 10th of 
September was the day appointed. 

The important day having arrived, the boy 
was brought into the arena and bound se- 
eundum artem, in the presence of Messrs. 
Carlisle, Lynn, sen., Guthrie, Baron Heur- 
teloup, Dr. Edmunds, and a theatre full of 
spectators. During the preparation Mr. B. 





* We insert this report as we have received it, 
but it contains many expressions, in speaking of 
this abominable experimental sacrifice at the shrine 
ofan ignorant assistant-surgeou, which we disclaim 
and regret.—Ep, L. 


lieved. Leeches were again applied, and a 
mild antiphlogistic plan adopted. The lit- 
tle fellow gradually improved, and nothing 
particular occurred in the progress of his 
| case, except arather profuse suppuration of 
| the wound, due, probably, to the inevitable 
| (perhaps) violence which characterized the 
latter part of the operation. On the 10th of 
October, the wound was nearly closed, 
though some urine still oozed ont, and his 
health was perfectly re-established. 

We, the reporters (for reporters, as well as 
editors and monarchs, are entitled to assume 
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the dual number of nota plurality) feel our- | that, notwithstanding the facilities Paris affords for 
‘Kid information, Anowledge is not the passport to Apo- 


orives called — to acknowledg~ the hibe- theearies Hall in this country. He must there pre- 
rality with which admission is granted at) sent * proofs ” of having paid moncy in this country ; 


this hospital ; this freedom, it is to be re- | not of possessing an acquaintance with the art he is 
* . . . . | aboat to practise. The great bulk of onr students 
gretted, issingular in this metropolis, but we | are, theretore, allowed little or no time for visiting 
cannot help complaining of being pent up| a foreign capital in parsuit of medical science, un 
amongst the ‘‘oi roAAo:"” of spectators on | less they choose to pay money at home and abroad 
th F . + 7 | also,—a practice which we cannot, of course, re- 
_ last bench, liable to have our feet commend under the existing system. A reformed 
wounded by piecesof broken glass. ‘The con- | Parliament will place these things en a new footing, 











duct of the House of Lords may advantage- | 
ously be imitated in this theatre, and a con- | 
venient situation be appointed for US, where | 
we might bask in the favour of the funce- | 
tionaries and receive their approving smiles, 
The nuisance created by the intrusion of a! 
crowd of modest people round the operation 
will, we trust, be abated. Mr. Hector 
Thorns, the house surgeon, is a spirited | 
young gentleman, and will not, we trust, be | 
deterred from the performance of his duty, | 
by any sense of false politeness, or a super- | 
stitious regard to fungous whiskers. 

We cannot praise too highly the conduct, 
of the surgeons, in their assiduity in assist- 
ing the young operator. Mr. Guthrie was 
prodigal of advice. Mr. Lynn held a leg, 
and Sir Authony held his peace. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Can any of our correspondents favour us 
with the particulars of the removal, per foree, of an 
old servant of the state, Dr. Roddam, trom the 
Royal George yacht, to make room tor a tollower ot 
Lord Adolphus Fitzelavence, a Mr. Greenish, as 
young in years, in surgery, and ia the profession, as 
he is in name? 


Our Tottenham Court Road correspondent 
need entertain no fears for the reputation of the doe- 
tor whom he defends A pappy may walk over the 
carcase of a dead lion, bat the braying of an ass 
ean scarcely be expected to have any terrors for a 
living one. As for ourselves we do not ree, even by 
aceident, the lying and stupid publication in ques- 
tion, and we happen to know that it is not read by 
anybody out of the profession, and by not more than 
1-4) superannuated corruptionists belonging to the 
profession. Why should any man waste his time, 
his paper, his breath, or bis ink, in noticing such a 
filthy concern ? 


E. F. L. Personal attendance at the Col- 
lere is not necessary. An affidavit of being a legal- 
ly-qualified practitioner, with a reference to @ gen- 
tleman in London, will be suilicient. 

Did Allsharm of Portsmouth, who wrote 
to us in April last, receive our reply te his note, as 
we did not hear from him a second time? 

Stryx writes in a pleasant vein, but the 
thoughts which he pens on the per-centage warriors, 
are so precisely those which we should think would 
strike every reader of the correspondence, that we 
do not feel it necessary to publish them. 

We may at some future time publish a 
course of lectures on the subject mentioned by 
A Reader from the commencement, bul our arrange- 
ments do not admit of it now. 


An Old Friend will probably regret that 
we do not publish his letter, but he must recollect 





and an honourable competition will then fairly exist 
between the two countries, At present wisdom and 
liberality distinguish the oue; iguorance and mono- 
poly the other. If his time and cirewustances per- 
mit, Paris is, undoubtedly, an infinitely better and 
cheaper place for study. 

A Pupil of the King’s College complains 
that the Middlesex Owl dves not whoop with a clear 
voice, 

A, =, will observe, from what has been 
said in another part of oar Journal, that a definite 
answer cannot be yiveu to either of his questions, 


D. R.R. The report of the trial of Wak- 


ley als. Cooper was published in an appendix, and 


| 1f our correspondent will take the troubie to order tt 


of any bookseller in the country who receives parcels 
from town, the agent of that bookseller may obtain 
the trial by applying for itat Tux Lancer office. 


We have no room this week, at any rate, 
for the Westmins'ter-Hospital -introductory -clinical - 
demonstration-address of Mr. D. O. Edwards, of 
which we have now a report before us, 


We have not inserted the communication 
of our correspondent in Oxendon Street, becanse it 
is little else than an advertisement, however kind 
the intention with which it was written. We have 
not seen Mr. Ashe’s instrument ourselves, and can- 
not therefore decide upon its merits, but even if it 
deserved the approbation of a public jour nal,—that 
might be bestowed on if at a tithe of the space which 
our correspondent’s letter would occupy. We may 
add, howe.er, that we shall always be glad to hear 
from our correspondent. 


Any corrections shall be made which our 
correspondent, at present at Cheltenham, wishes. 


How often are we unfairly accused of 
want of courtesy in not replying to the queries and 
demands of correspondents! We always feel plea- 
sure in fully acknowledging the inquires and com 
manications which are directed to us, yet ne toil or 
activity will adant of eur doing so on all occasions. 
The postman says that it is one man’s work todelives 
letters at Tuk Lancer Office ; yet not the smallest 
scrap of & no e ever escapes our attention, though it 
way not be “ answered.” 





ERRATA, 


P. 29, col 2, for “ conte qui conte,” read conte 
qui coute ; “ parenthege,” read pas cnthese. 

P. S09, last vol., 1 46, for * acu,” read acrid; p. 
S10, 1 12, tor * tehing,” read vetching sp. Sl, thes 
vol, 1. 45, for * Augha,” read Angle, p. 1, last 
line, for ** exceptionable,” read unereeptionable. 

lu Me. Dermutt’s letter, p 8, 1.5, fue * but that,” 
tread for that; p.%, L. 4, tor ** for thts,’’ read but 
this, 
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